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A Pamphlet containing full particulars of 
the CHELSEA PAGEANT, and Illustrated by 
FIFTEEN REPRODUCTIONS of interesting 
OLD CHELSEA PICTURES and POR- 
TRAITS, can be obtained at the PAGEANT 
Room, TowN HALL, CHELSEA, and of News- 
agents and Booksellers. Price 2d., or by post 
3d. 


GHERBORNE 





SCHOOL. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 15 on 
une Ist, will be held in the first week of June. 
‘urther information can be obtained from the 
Reverend the Head Master, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An 

EXAMINATION will be held on June 
24th, 25th, and 26th, to fill up not less than 5 
residential and 3 non-residential Scholarships, 
and also some Exhibitions. For particulars, 
apply by letter to the Bursar, Little Deans 


Yard, S.W. 
HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 
BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unimportant. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central.) 

37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair.) 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 














Typewriting 





AUTHORS’ MSS., 9d. per 1000 words, 

Sermons, Plays, and all kinds of Type- 
writing carefully done at home (Remington), 
Good paper. Orders promptly executed. 
Duplicating from 3d. 6d. per 100.—M. L. L., 18 
Edgeley Road, Clapham, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING promptly and 

accurately done. 10d. per 1000 words. 
Specimens and _ references.— Address Miss 
MESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Road, Surbiton, 
S.W. 





TYPEWRITING. — MSS. copied 

with care and accuracy, Iod. per thousand 
words. Duplicating from 3s. per hundred. 
Testimonials. Sh d.—Mrs. JACKSON, III 





Fortess Road, Kentish Town, N. 
‘TYPEWRITING. — The WEST 
KENSINGTON OFFICES. Authors 


MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
Copying. Circulars, &c., duplicated. Usual 
terms, References. Established fifteen years 


—SIKES AND SIKES, 229 Hammersmith-road, 
W. (Private address: 13 Wolverton-gardens, 
Hammersmith), 








of Early British Masters includes choice works 
by 

Reynolds Hoppner Raeburn Cotman 

Gainsborough Crome Wheatley Vincent 

Romney Constable Wilson Stark, &c. 


SHEPHERDS’ GALLERY, 27 King Street, 
St. James’s, S.W. 














= ST A ED 
Beoks for Sale 
5 WORKS BY CANON RAWNS- 


LEY :—Ruskin and the Lakes; A Ram- 
bler’s Note-Book at the Lakes; Life and 
Nature at the Lakes ; Lake Country Sketches ; 
Memories of the Tennysons, Published at 
38. 6d. net, for is. 6d.; new.—WALKER, 37 
Briggate, Leeds, 





BOOKS. —ALL OUT-OF-PRINT 

and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
exiant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE, I make a special feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. Oscar Wilde’s 
Poems 21s., for 10s, 6d.; Ballad of Reading 
— 5s. Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, IIs. net. 
or 5s. é 





‘THE ANCESTOR. A Quarterly 

Review of County and Family History, 
Heraldry, and Antiquities. Numerous plates, 
some coloured. 12 Vols. and 3 Indices, pub. 
£3 78. 6d. net, for gos. net, Constable, 1902-5. 
—WALKER, 37 Briggate, Leeds. 





CAPTAIN BURTON’S ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. The _ Illustrated Benares 
Edition, fine plates, original black cloth. 
Published by the Burton Club for private 
circulation only. 17 Vols., £14 148s.—WALKER, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS 





"THE NEW CATALOGUE FOR 1908 


is now ready, and will be sent free on 
request to booklovers anywhere that can be 
reached by mail. This Catalogue, like those 
that preceded it, is not made up of old and 
hackneyed quotations concerning books. You 
are not wearied by “‘a jollie good book” jingle 
and that sort of thing, but you are treated to 
some very genuine prose and verse not seen in 
every cut and decidedly dried anthology. 





THOMAS B, MOSHER, PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 


cial journal conducted in the 
interest of literature and for 
the encouragement of literary 
talent. 





QUEEN SQUARE CLUB. 

A social club for men and women interested © 
in politics, literature or art. Lectures, enter- 
tainments, chess and bridge. An exquisite 
Queen Anne club-house, close to the British 
Museum and Russell Sguare Station. Inexpen- 
sive lunch and dinner. Subscription two 
guineas.—-Apply Secretary, 9 Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury. 





“ BICKFORD’S ACADEMY OF 

LETTERS "—Conducted, per post, by 
Professor HARRIS-BICKFORD. STORY- 
WRITING, ARTICLE-WRITING, VERSE- 
COMPOSITION, JOURNALISM. . YOUNG 
WRITERS should send stamped addressed 
envelope for prospectus. Address Professor 
HARRIS-BICKFORD, Redruth. (Name Academy.) 





THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their 
Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can 
invest the sum of Twenty Guineas (or its 
equivalent by instalments) and obtain the right 
to participate in the following advantages :— 

FIRST. Freedom from want in time 
Adversity as long as need exists. 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country 
(Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire) for aged 
Members, with garden produce, coal, and - 
medical attendance free, in addition to an 
annuity. 

FIFTH. A Furnished House in the same 
Retreat at Abbots Langley for the use of 
Members and their families for holidays or 
during cenvalescence. 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral 
expense when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for 
Members only, but also for their wives or 
widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscrip- 
tions confers an absolute right to these benefits 
in all cases of need. 

For further information apply to the Secre- 
tary, Mr. GEORGE LARNER, 28 Paternoster 





Row, E 
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Telephone: 4321 MAYFAIR. 


Telegrams: “IMPCOL, LONDON.” 


The Imperial Colonial Club ¢ Overseas Union. 


ORGANISING OFFicEs: 3, BOLTON STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
Organising President Ladies’ Social Committee—MRS. HWFA WILLIAMS. 


The Earl of Kinnoull, 
The Right Hon. the Lord Avebury. 
The Lord Westbury. 


The Right Hon, Sir Edward Malet, Bart., G.C.B., G.2.M.G. 


Sir John Heron-Maxwell, Bart. 
Sir William Ingram, Bart. 

Sir Vincent Corbett, K.C.V.O. 
The Ven. the Archdeacon of London, 

The Marchioness of Hertford. 
The Countess of Kinnoull. 


The Countess of Denbigh. 
The Countess of Kingston. 


Vice-Presidents : 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The Earl.of Ronaldshay. 


Field-Marshal the Right Hon. the Lord Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


The Lord Frederick Blackwood. 


Sir Clifton Robinson. 
Sir Hugh Wyndham, K.G.M.G., C.B. 
Sir David Gill, K.C.B. 
Her Grace the Duchess of Rutland. 


The Lady Garvagh. 


Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
Kaid Sir H 


The Countess of Drogheda. 
The Countess of Mar. 


The Earl of Kenmare, C.V.O. 
The Lord Liangattock. 
H.E. the Marquis de Soveral. 
Sir Bryan Leighton, Bart. 
Maclean, K.C.M.G. 
Gen. Sir Alfred Edward Turner, K.C,B. 
Sir Francis Cowley Burnand. 
The Lady Edward Spencer Churchill. 
The Countess of Cassillis. 
The Countess of Stamford. 
The Lady Avebury. 





The Lady Llangattock, 
The Lady Waleran. The Lady Willoughby de Broke. 
The Hon. Mrs. Yorke Bevan. The Lady Abinger. 
The Duchesse de Lousada, Miss Janotha. 
AUSTRALIA. CANADA, 
The Right Hon. the Earl Carrington, K.G.,|The Lord Hatherton, C.M.C. 
K.C.M.G The Hon. Sir H. M‘Millan, K.C.M.G, 
The Hon. Sir Charles Hibbert Tupper, 
K.C.M.G. 
Sir H. Montagu Allan. 
The Hon. C. A. Duff Miller (New Brunswick). 
The Hon, J. H. Turner (British Columbia), 
ames Kerr Osborne, Esq. 
he Countess of Dundonald. 
The Vicountess Hill. 
The Lady Borthwick. 
Lady M‘Millan, 


The Lady Mary Shelley. 
Lady Wyndham. 


The Lady Adela Larking. 
Mrs. Hwfa Williams. 
Mrs, Lincoln Tangye. 


Major-Gen. Sir Thomas Frazer, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
Col. Sir William Serjeant, K.C.B. 

Capt. the Hon. Southwell-Fitzgerald. 

The Lady Rosmead. 

The Lady Knightley of Fawsley. 

The Lady Helen Forbes. 

Lady Solomon (Transvaal). 

Lady Tennant (Cape Colony). 

The Hon, Mrs, Southwell-Fitzgerald. 


INDIA, 
The Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. 


Sir Edward Sassoon, Bart., M.P. 
Sir Wm. Evans-Gordon, M.P. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Kintore, G.C.M.G. 

The Lord Lamington, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 

H.E, Admiral Sir Frederick Bedford, G.C.B., 
R.N., Governor of Western Australia, 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of North Queens- 
land. : 

The Hon. Sir George Shenton (W. Australia). 

The Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, K.C.M.G., Agent- 
General for Queensland. 

Capt. R. Muirhead Collins, C.M.G., R.N., Repre- 


sentative of the Commonwealth of Aus- | Lady Allan. ELE. The Countess of Minto. 
tralia. Mrs. Twining. The Vi tess Castl h 
The Hon. J. Taverner, Agent-General for | Mrs. Dobell. L 4 Dawki Be CRE: 
_ H.R Agent-General f a ame RITISH POSSESSIONS 
The Hon. C. H. Rason, Agent-General for W. E CROWN COLONIES AND BRI NS. 
Australia. = Te ee — K.C.V.0. | The Lord Basil Blackwood (West Indics). 
The Hon. Alfred Dobson, Agent-General for | The Hon. W. Pember Reeves Lady Mansfield Clarke (Malta). 
Tasmania. Sir E. Montague Nelson, K.C.M.G. H.E, Madame la Baronne d’Anethan (Far Eas), 
Hon, T. A. Coghlan, Agent-General for New | si- Lambert H. Ormsby, MD The Hon. William Lamond Allardyce, C.M.G. 
South Wales. ee Falkland Islands). 


Spencer Gollan, Esq. 
Louis Pharazyn, Esq. 
SOUTH AFRICA, 
The Lord Rosmead. 
Sir Somerset R. French, K.C.M.G. (Cape Colony). 
The Hon, Sir W. Arbuckle (Natal). 
The Hon. Sir Richard Solomon (Transvaal). 
Sir Pieter von B. Bam, 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dear Sir—A Club is in process of formation in London to be called y 
THE IMPERIAL COLONIAL CLUB AND OVERSEAS UNION 


with premises in Piccadilly, facing the Green Park, and near the Ritz Hotel. 

The First Membership of the Club will be limited to 1,500 habitual Members, of whom 650 may be Ladies, 
and 1,000 Overseas Members, of whom 300 may be Ladies. 

The Subscription to the Club will be 5 guineas a year and 5 guineas Entrance Fee, but in the case of the 
first * goo International Members elected and the first 250 Overseas Members this Entrance Fee will be waived. 
There will also be elected, as Members of the Club, 300 Founders or Life Members at a fee of 10 guineas each.* 

The Objects of the Club shall be— 

1.—The Extension of Good Feeling and a Cordial Understanding between Great Britain and her Colonies, and 

between London, as the capital of the Empire, and the English-speaking Peoples Overseas. 

2.—The Entertainment of all persons from the Colonies, and Members of other English-speaking Peoples 

Overseas who are in England on any Political Mission, connected either with the affairs of the Colonies, or 
the Commercial Reciprocations of the World. 
3.—The Reception of all Foreign Ambassadors, Ministers, Delegates, and Rulers who may be in London on 
Missions affecting the Colonies, or connected with the Maintenance of the Friendly Reciprocity of Nations. 

4.—It is suggested that a reception shall be held once a year in the interest of the Colonies (on a date to be 
fixed) ; and at the half-year from this date to hold at the Club an Organised Meeting of Discussion, to which 
Delegates of the Peace Congress (or other Congresses) then in London, Members of the Press, and others 
shall be invited, the subject of which shall be the Consideration of Inter-Colonial Commerce and the 
Progress of Nations. 

For the Use of Members there will be provided handsome Reception Rooms, Dining Rooms, Billiard Rooms, 
Smoking Lounge, Writing Rooms, and Reference Library, Tea Rooms, Dressing Rooms, and the usual Club accom: 
modation, and 50 Bedrooms. LiF 
, Tre Form of the Club will be Proprietary, and no liability of any kind whatsoever will attach to Members 
beyond the payment of their subscriptions, nor to the President or Vice-Presidents. 

Application for Membership should be made (supplying two social references) {o the Organising Secretary of 
the Imperial Colonial Club, 3, Bolton Street, Piccadilly, London, W., from whom forms of nomination can be obtained. 

* These lists are now closed. ' 


Sir 


Africa). 

Sir Ralph Moor, K.C.M.G. (S. Nigeria). 

Sir Frederick Saunders, K.C.M.G. (Ceylon). 

Gen. Sir F. W. E. Forestier-Walker, 
G.C.M.G, K.C.B. (Gibraltar). 

H.E. Lieut.-Col. Gallwey, C.M.G., D.S.O, (Sé. 
Helena). 


The Marchioness of Linlithgow. Ifred Jones, K.C.M.G, (W. Indies and W. 
The Countess of Darnley, 7 

The Lady Blythswood. 

The Hon. Mrs, Algernon Hanbury-Tracy. 
H.E. Lady Bedford (W. Australia), 

Lady Russell. 

Lady Robinson (New South Wales). 

Mrs, Trevanion (New South Wales) 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


WE have received several letters from correspondents 
applauding the views of Mr. St. John expressed in last 
week’s ACADEMY On the dancing of Miss Maud Allan. 
We have also received a letter from the manager of the 
Palace Theatre. It would have been very easy for us to 
print this letter and make mincemeat of it in an editorial 
note. Without being unduly puffed up with our own con- 
ceit, we flatter ourselves that we are niore than able to 
hold our own with the manager of a music-hall who is rash 
enough to attempt to teach us our business in the matter of 
literary allusions, style, and grammar. But we desire to 
“ play the game,” and as our position has been all through 
this matter one of absolute disinterestedness, we shall not 
give way to temptation. We have accordingly suppressed 
all the letters which we have received on this subject with 
equal impartiality. Our position remains exactly as it was 
before. We have not seen Miss Maud Allan’s dancing, 
and we are therefore unable to pronounce an authoritative 
opinion thereon. As far as THE ACADEMy is concerned 
the matter is now at an end. 








It is a truism that irony is a dangerous weapon to make 
use of. Only a week or two ago we received a letter from 
a correspondent who had made the mistake of attributing 
an ironical intention to a very appreciative and a perfectly 
sincere and serious review of a book by Mr. Doughty. 
This week we have received a letter which we are unable 
to print because its main subject is concerned with the 
dancing of Miss Maud Allan at the “ Palace,” and we have 
already explained our reasons for not giving publicity to 
letters on that subject. Our esteemed correspondent, after 
making flattering allusions to Mr. Machen’s “ brilliant 
pleadings for the Catholic faith,” goes on to say : 

And why, after Mr. Machen’s articles to you, ask us to read about 

the Protestant gentleman to whom you devote nearly two pages in 
this week's issue ? 
We had imagined that the article referred to— George 
Horbury : Recollections ”—with its delightful parodies of 
certain doggerel school songs would not have imposed upon 
the credulity of any one of average intellect. It now 
becomes necessary for us to explain to our correspondent 
. that the article in question was a skit, and in our opinion a 
particularly brilliant one, on the sort of nonsense that 
has been written about certain “ great schoolmasters.” 
It looks as if we should be obliged in future, when making 
use of the noble and powerful weapon of irony, to adopt 
the method of the late lamented Mr. Artemus Ward and 
to append a footnote, “ N.B,—This is sarcasm,” 





Chantrey, and Flaxman, and now notably of Sir William 
Richmond, it is useless to hope, as long as the Trustees of 
the Chantrey Bequest have needy acquaintances, with no 
points of resemblance to Blake but the lack of a market, 
that they will be brought to realise that he was a great man 
who worked and nearly starved in England. His works 
are likely to remain a monument of the blindness, nepotism, 
and uselessness of art officials. It would be much better 
if the Chantrey Bequest were purged of any duties of 
selection based on merit, and its funds frankly devoted to 
a most laudable object—the needs of contemporary artists. 
The majority of its purchases might be re-sold for the 
benefit of the fund, to the great advantage of the public 
galleries, where they now take up valuable space and do 
much to render the English school of painting ridiculous. 


Weare glad to see that Mr. Fisher Unwin has issued a new 
edition of “ Annie Besant: an Autobiography.” It is not 
that the book is a literary masterpiece—the style is easy 
enough, with a tendency to slipshod—but its moral uses 
are invaluable. Mrs. Besant tells the story of how she 
found out Christianity, how, much against her own inclina- 
tions and feelings, and so forth, she was compelled to 
become a militant atheist, how she battled year after year 
in behalf of secularism, and how she met Madame 
Blavatsky, and was received into the fold of Theosophy. 
And we cannot help thinking of the familiar adage about 
straining at gnats and swallowing camels—nay, drome- 
daries, mastodons, pteradactyls, icthyosauri. It is really 
difficult to follow many of Mrs. Besant’s mental processes. 
She tells us that she was an earnest Churchwoman in her 
younger days, and yet the severe illness of her child was 
to her a demonstration that there could be no God. Dixit 
insignius in corde suo : 

The presence of pain and evil in a world made by a good God ; the 
pain falling on the innocent, as on my seven months’ old babe . . . . 
all these, while I still believed, drove me desperate. . . . . All the 


hitherto dormant and unsuspected strength of my nature rose up in 
rebellion. 


It is all very curious ; it seems to show that Mrs. Besant 
was never a Christian in any true sense at all, but rather a 
sentimentalist who was for a time attracted by the Church, 
something of a curate-worshipper, and dn authority on the 
“ Black Letter Saints.” But, however inadequate her 
instruction, however cloudy her devotion, it is singular to 
think that any human being could arrive at the age of 
twenty-four and be surprised by the discovery that there 
are such things as Pain and Sorrow in the world. Twenty- 
four is not a very advanced age, but most of us have had 
to make up our minds at fourteen that the day’s work 
includes a good many uncomfortable things. At fourteen 
and twenty-four we shake our heads, like a dog who has 
just had a thrashing, and conclude, if we are sensible, that 
we do not understand all things ; later, if we are wise, we 
often see that the thrashing had a meaning, that the 
Universe is a Process—and sometimes a very unpleasant 
process. And after all, if one thinks of it, the writing of a 
book is often a very unpleasant process, and it is only when 
the last line is written that one is able to recognise that 
horrible breakdown in chapter I. asa blessing in disguise. 
But the eyes of Mrs. Besant seem to have been firmly 
closed to such considerations as these; and so, with the 
help of her child’s pains, and a “ Harmony” of the Gospels, . 
she decided that the Christian Religion was a malevolent 
imposture, 
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And the last words of her preface to this new edition of 


her life-story are : 

When, in future days, a world rejoicing in a universal religion shall 

count over the great souls who laid thereof the foundations, not the 
least of those master-builders will be revered as H. P. Blavatsky. 
It is true, indeed, that the whirligig of time brings in his 
revenges ; but, perhaps, one would find it difficult to adduce 
so savage a revenge as this. The woman of twenty-four 
could not believe in the Christ, and the woman of sixty- 
seven believes in the partner of M. and Mme. Coulomb. 
It is horrible—but it is sad, too. This is not the place to 
give a history of “ Theosophy,” to catalogue the detected 
tricks, the unclean intrigues, the unsavoury histories that 
have contributed to make a title that was once honourable 
disgraceful—Béhme was once known as “the German 
Theosopher ”—but, again and again, how one wishes that 
poor Mrs. Besant could have listened to Dr. Pusey. She 
could not suffer the Gospels, she abhorred the Christ, she 
despised the saints, she spat upon the faith, she did her 
utmost to destroy the sense of the Eternal in the hearts 
of men—and he bows before the message—“ Judge’s 
plan is right : follow him and stick”—the message that 
was supposed to come from “ Master.” And despising the 
company of the saints, she has made herself the companion 
of persons who are unlikely to become recipients of the 
order of merit. Mrs. Besant is now the head of the 
Theosophical Society by virtue of “ Master’s” instructions. 
One would laugh at it all; at the catalogue of follies, 
and cheats, and infantile trickeries and lies, if one did not 
remember that there are many in the world who are not 
over-wise, that a noble fish can sometimes be caught with 
the most trumpery bait. So, instead of laughing, it seems 
better to say : . 

Fratres, sobrii estote et vigilate: quia adversarius vester diabolus 


tamquam leo rugiens circuit quzerens quem devoret : cui resistite fortes 
in fide. 


Admirers of “ Don Quixote” who do not read the quarterly 
statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund may be 
interested to learn the apparent origin of the episode in 
the judgment given by Sancho Panza. It will be 
remembered that when two old peasants were brought 
before that shrewd person, in a matter of the non-pay- 
ment of a debt, the debtor, before swearing upon the 
cross that he had already repaid the money, handed his 
staff to the creditor to hold for him while he took the oath. 
When he had taken it, and the creditor had handed back 
the staff, and was disposed to accept the debtor’s oath, 
Sancho Panza ordered the staff to be broken open. Out 
fell the money of the debt. It should scarcely be neces- 
sary to point out that the debtor adopted the ruse of con- 
cealing the money in the staff and handing it to his creditor, 
in order to avoid verbal perjury. 





“R.A. S. M.” points out in the Palestine Exploration 
Society’s interesting little pamphlet that the trick repeated 
by Cervantes was played by an earlier debtor at the Dome 
of the Chain hard by the “ Mosque of Omar,” and was the 
cause of the chain’s withdrawal into heaven. Before the 
use of the chain had been abused by the craft of man, it 
had hung suspended from heaven within reach from the 
ground, and had served to test the truth of evidence. If 
the witness spoke the truth he could grasp it, if he were 
forswearing himself it rose above his reach. “R.A. S, M.” 
— whether the story of the staff was borrowed by 

ervantes, or whether its recital is a mere coincidence. It 
is surely quite evidently the adaptation of a story fairly 
familiar to Cervantes’s contemporaries. 


It would be interesting to know upon what grounds of 
conscience or other principle Mr. Clement Shorter figured 
in the “ Rita” litigation as a witness for the defence. The 
Red Letter is, no doubt, a journal of the very highest 
consequence in the circles which “ take it in ;” but that it 
should have the smallest interest for Mr. Clement Shorter 
is incredible. Consequently, it does not seem probable 
that he volunteered his services in the matter. Was he 
subpcenaed, or did he appear as expert witness lured on to 





skittles, as it were, for a fee? In any case the sooner Mr. 
Shorter and all persons of his kidney are brought to due 
knowledge of the fact that the Harmsworthian species of 
editor may not tinker and tamper with the writings of 
even moderate artists, the better will it be for them 
and Mr. Shorter. We should have imagmed that Mr. 
Shorter was the kind of editor who would “boil with 
indignation” at the bare thought of any person blueing 
out either the essential or the inessential parts of a novel 
without .the author’s consent. -We take it that he can 
learn at his own hearth that the editing of poetry is 
wicked—unless, of course, by consent. And it is even so 
with prose of the set fictional order. Therefore his 
appearance against “ Rita” appears to us unnatural. 


The writer ‘‘ R. A.S. M.” also tells very well an admirable 
story of the modern Fellahin at Aba Shaisheh. A gun 
belonging to a local intendant, a “ Mr.” Murad—why he 
should be caricatured by that incongruous appellation we 
do not quite know—was stolen by one of certain twelve 
men, but by which there was no evidence to show. The 
local Sheikhs therefore decided that the whole twelve 
should proceed together on a certain day to the tomb of a 
deceased wely (when will explorers discover some uni- 
form and reasonable system of transliteration ?), and take 
an oath of compurgation on histomb. This wely is wont 
to detect culprits by means of his own. The morning of 
the appointed day was passed in deep consultation among 
the twelve. Since the wely’s severity in matters of morals 
was well known, and since the thief was possibly of the 
twelve, and might take the oath, it would be no wonder if 
the wely struck him dead. If he did, the Government 
would be sure to hear of it, and would believe, or pretend 
to believe, that he had been killed by the eleven, and 
would consequently leave the whole village no peace for 
years, The twelve therefore decided not to risk the 
wely’s yg but to subscribe together and purchase a 
new gun for Mr. Murad. How wise, just, and economical, 
and “what a lesson to us ali!” It has been said before, 
“ Agree with thine adversary quickly whiles thou art in the 
way with him ;” and a great Judge, recently deceased, is 
said to have given this advice to a young admirer, “ Suffer 
anything rather than have dealings with the Law.” Wits 
oe | argue that the advice was given after Lord Brampton 
had retired from practice; but there is also the more 
serious explanation, that as death approaches, the soul, as 
it becomes detached, sees more clearly into human affairs. 


The omens for a satisfactory settlement of the education 

uestion are distinctly favourable, and victory for the 

hurch is within sight. Everything now depends ona 
firm stand being made by those people who are referred 
to by the enemy both within and without the Church as 
“extreme” men. It is extreme men who ultimately win 
all the battles. They don’t often get the credit for it, but that 
does not hurt them, and being the only people who are 
absolutely sure of what they want, and mean to get, not 
for themselves but for the general good, they can afford to 
be magnanimous when the battle is won. The type of 
Churchman who is represented by the abject Spectator, which 
is for ever bleating about “ moderate men of all parties,” 
does not count one way or another in a controversy of this 
kind. Whether he knows it or not, he will ultimately be 
found doing exactly what the extreme men intend him to 
do. The Spectator from its permanent position on the 
fence may continue to exhibit alarm at the “ dangerous” 
behaviour of those who really believe and mean what they 
say, but nobody will be influenced by it, and at the end of 
it all, when it steps in, as it surely will do, and claims the 
settlement of the controversy as a triumph for itself and 
the aforesaid “moderate men of all parties,” those of us 
who, in THE ACADEMY, the Saturday Review, the Church 
Times, and a few other organs, have done all the real work, 
will be able to smile and say nothing. 





Last week Dr. Ludwig Wiillner gave a recital at the 
Bechstein Hall. He is not yet known in London, The 
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number of empty seats bore silent witness to the melan- 
choly slowness with which Londoners are wont to recog- 
nise the presence of a great artist. Wiillner stands alone 
and supreme as a “liedersinger,” like Genée among 
dancers, like Duse among actresses, like Paderewski among 
pianists. He has a fine voice, but that alone would not 
give him his position ; many singers are better endowed. 
His voice becomes a perfect instrument of interpretation, 
and his interpretative power is amazing. To hear Wiillner 
sing songs of Schubert and Schumann and Strauss is to hear 
them for the first time. They live again in all their perfect 
beauty. Their appeal is irresistible. Nor is it one mood, 
one shade of beauty, over which he is master ; every 
mood and every shade of beauty are under his complete 
control. His range of expression is infinite. All the 
world’s sadness seemed to be expressed in Schubert’s 
Totengraibeus Heimweh, all man’s spirit of brave rebellion 
seemed to pass into the Prometheus, and all joy into the 
Friihlingsnacht. Nor is his mastery less sure over the 
lighter moods—in the humorous songs of Hugo Wolff 
with which the programme ended. But as many singers 
are able to express these, and no one can express like 
Wiillner the deeper and more solemn moods, we were a 
little disappointed at the large number of the lighter which 
prevailed. But his singing of Strauss’s “ Cacilie” as an encore 
did much to alleviate this. In spite of the smallness of the 
attendance, those who were wise enough to be present 
were immensely enthusiastic, as who could fail to be? 
We hope that his next recital will be Jess of a reproach to 
those in London who care for music. To have missed 
a is to have missed something rare and 
eautiful. 








A SONG OF DEVON 


Were I offered a city with streets of gold 
Ringing with music from dawn of day, 
Whose winds were laden with stories old 
Of lovers who linger and priests who pray, 
I would not listen nor change—not I— 
For the sun and the scent of this Devon lane, 
And the song of the brook as it wanders by 
Is music enough for a wearied brain. 


Do you tell me of islands whose skies are deep 
Behind a lattice of steadfast stars, 
Where forests of crimson coral sleep 
And white foam murmurs on hidden bars ? 
I will show you the moor and its sunny dells 
Crowded with foxgloves, shoulder-high ; 
Hedges brimming with honey-bells, 
Garths of wild hyacinths, blue as the sky. 


O, strong and loud is the rain on the leaves— 
(Tis distant cavalry racketing past !) 
O, fine and clean are the windy cleaves— 
(Fairy cavalry, galloping fast !) 
Three thrushes are whistling, deep in the wood, 
For the earth smells sweet as a thousand flowers ; 
The banks are snowy with hawthorn-rood, 
And Summer and life and love are ours. 


Shade in the valley, light on the hills, 
But at even, the sun through a porch of green 
Flames by the clustered tree-trunks, fills 
Each swift cascade with a rainbow sheen ; 
Who would exchange for a Soutbern strand 
This grey old bridge, or this winding lane? 
Then sing for the dear, brave Devon Land 
Whose children must ever return again ! 


WILFRID L, RANDELL. 





REVIEWS 
ST. JEROME 


The Life of St. Jerome. In Six Books. Translated from 
the original Spanish of Fray José DE SIGUENza, 
1595, Monk of the Royal Monastery of San Lorenzo, 
Madrid, by MARIANA MonTeErRO. (Sands and Co., 
12s, 6d. net.) 


Tuis is not a book of scientific history, and the translation 
is somewhat ponderous ; but, for all that, it contains much 
information of a curious and interesting kind. No doubt 
the Most Catholic King, Philip II., regarded the author, 
a Jeronimite monk whom he lodged in the Escurial, as a 
walking lexicon of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
Indeed, as a Life of the great Doctor of the Church, 
written at the end of the sixteenth century, this large 
volume, divided into its six Books, is a marvel of painstaking 
labour in compilation. 

The book on the origin of the Cardinalate in the Roman 
Church is amusing as well as illuminating in the style of 
the period. Fra José traces the office indirectly through 
the Seventy Elders of the Synagogue to Moses himself, and 
supports the theory by such exalted authorities as Popes 
Innocent III. and Sixtus V. At any rate, the inscription 
found in the church of Arezzo points to the fact that in the 
reign of Pope St. Damasus the title of Cardinal was in use, 
being given to those who exercised authority delegated at 
least from the Supreme Pontiff to act as his representatives. 
Fra José seems to prefer violent comparison even when 
more pointed similarity lies to his hand, for he compares 
the broad-brimmed, elongated hat worn by members of 
the Sacred College to “the wand or caduceus of Mercury, 
messenger between gods and men.” We cannot help 
wondering whether he did not really mean the pefasus. He 
claims more appropriately that the scarlet colour is symbolic 
of the wearer’s duty to support the Apostolic See even to 
the shedding of their blood. In the time of the Emperor 
Frederick II. the scarlet may have had a grim practical 
significance, as indeed also during the latter part of the 
pontificate of Urban VI., the friend of St. Catherine of 
Siena ; for there is considerable historical authority for 
believing that Urban caused several of his own Cardinals 
to be slowly put to death while he recited his breviary in 
the gardens of his palace, on account of their supposed 
intrigues with the French Anti-Pope. In view of the 
present spirit of Biblical criticism, which threatens to 
become feverish, it is well to recall the placid words of this 
Spanish son of St, Jerome : 

To those who love the truth and are obedient to the Holy Church 
of Rome, the determination of the Council of Trent is sufficient, for 
it bids us receive the Sacred Books in St. Jerome’s Vulgate Version as 
authentic, nothing being found in them but what is in harmony with 
the Christian religion and the doctrine taught by Holy Church, which 
she carries written not alone on parchments and paper, but engraven 
on the living tables of her heart by the very finger of God, which is 
his Holy Spirit. 

The familiar legend of St. jerome and the lion is naively 
and picturesquely told, reminding us of the pictures in 
the Church of San Giorgio degli Schiavoni at Venice. 
Carpaccio’s subject was, of course, dictated by the fact that 
St. Jerome was born near Aquileia and translated the 
Scriptures into Sclavonic. Fra José tells us finally that he 
holds the story of the lion to be matter of fact, howbeit he 
relates it in a somewhat childish fashion. 

The controversy between St. Augustine and St. Jerome 
takes up a whole book, and reminds us a little of the 
Manning-Newman episode in nineteenth-century eccle- 
siastical history, though we can hardly imagine the decisive 
and practical Archbishop of Westminster writing the 
following words to the more learned Oratorian priest ; 


Hence once more I beseech you with all simplicity and freedom to 
correct me, where you may see I need it, because, although according 
to the dignity of the titles, which are — received in the Church, 
the bishopric may be higher than the priesthood, nevertheless Augus- 
tine is less than Jerome ; but, when corrected by an inferior, he should 
not then be despised. 


On the other hand it is difficult to imagine Cardinal 
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Newman using the violent and acrid expressions of St. 
Jerome, though against St. Augustine he was in his milder 
mood. The Doctors of the Church were pre-eminently 
frank at the opening of the fifth century. 

It is almost inevitable that misprints should occur in a 
volume of nearly eight hundred pages, but they are not 
numerous or of importance. A more serious blot is the 
omission of any index, for no volume of this nature and 
length should be published without one. We hope, now 
that Miss Monteiro has given us this translation from the 
Spanish of the sixteenth century, a task which she is 
thoroughly qualified to perform, that some one will give us 
a Life of St. Jerome written in accordance with the methods 
of modern scholarship for twentieth-century students. 
Such a Life would be particularly appropriate to an 
English scholar, since an eminent English historian, Abbot 
Gasquet, has recently been placed at the head of. the 
Papal Commission for the revision of the text of the 
Vulgate. This is a compliment which Bible-loving English- 
men should specially appreciate. It is also noticeable that 
vernacular versions of the Scriptures made in the light of 
later research have generally tended to approach nearer to 
St. Jerome’s stupendous work rather than to differ from it 
more widely. 





SPAIN 


The Soul of Spain. By Havetocx EL tis. (Constable, 
7s. 6d. net.) 


In Spain. By JoHN Lomas. (A. and C, Black, 6s. net.) 


SPAIN is a country which the ordinary tourist either leaves 
unvisited altogether or neglects until he has completed the 
usual tour, a tour that may take him beyond the limits of 
Europe. Mr. Ellis speaks of Spain as an “ unfamiliar 
country,” and the reason for this unfamiliarity is probably 
to be found in the fact that, to quote the preface, 

Spain is not an easy land tocomprehend. . .. . And, taken as 

a whole, is by no means a land for those who attach primary import- 
ance to comfort and facile enjoyment. 
Yet Spain is always associated in the mind with romance, 
not only by its suggestion of fierce passion and fond adven- 
tures, but also for its history, its past enterprise, and for the 
spell of fear conjured up by the memory of the Inquisition. 
Mr. Ellis, however, is eager to destroy the popular concep- 
tion of the cruelty of that historic Court, and is at some 
pains to show that : 

The belief that the methods of torture used by the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion were exceptionally cruel in their character or their degree 
. . « . ds due to sensational writers who have played on the 
credulity of their readers. 

That our views have been disturbed by this means there 
can be little doubt, and we are also very apt to forget in 
reading these accounts of “ sensational writers ” that at the 
time when these methods were being practised by the 
Inquisition, torture was commonly applied also in the 
secular courts, and was accepted asa natural and inevitable 
part of many judicial proceedings. But Mr. Ellis is not 
chiefly concerned in this book of his with the destruction 
of preconceived ideas so much as with putting before his 
readers a clear if somewhat idealised conception of the 
people of Spain. It is because Mr. Ellis deals with his 
subject so much from this inner side that we would 
recommend all who are interested in the subject to read 
at the same time Mr. Lomas’s book “In Spain.” These 
two works form an admirable contrast. The one, “ The 
Soul .of Spain,” being essentially a literary conception 
concerned with the life, the thought, the feeling of 
the nation ; the other, “In Spain,” giving us a descrip- 
tion of the towns, the villages, the architecture, the 
topography, and what are known in the guide-books as 
“features of interest.” Briefly, one treats of the animate 
interest, the other of the inanimate. Of Mr. Lomas’s 
book we need only say here that it is a reconstructed and 
enlarged edition of his “Sketches in Spain,” a work 
published in 1884, and now out of pririt. The present 





edition is copiously illustrated with many beautiful repro- 
ductions from original photographs, and the letterpress, if 
not altogether engrossing when read as a study of the 
country, is my ogpert J descriptive of the places treated, and 
should serve to awaken interest in Spain as a land eminently 
worth visiting. 

The work of Mr. Ellis deserves somewhat closer 
examination. His writing always calls for attention, and 
his matter, in the present instance, is of a kind that 
certainly merits recognition, inasmuch as it embodies a 
definite expression of feeling. Moreover, Mr. Ellis. has 
committed himself-to certain criticisms and statements of 
opinion which stamp his work as one of original observa- 
tion and thought. As an example of these pronounce- 
ments we may quote a passage from the. introductory 
chapter—a passage dealing with the effects of civilisation : 

A nation that is alive (says Mr. Ellis) must needs borrow from other 
nations. The process is vital and altogether beneficial so long as the 
borrowed elements are duly subordinated to the development of the 
national genius. A nation that in its anxiety to reach the level of 
other more prosperous peoples moulds itself servilely in their ways, 
and lets go the hold of its own traditions, condemns itself to hopeless 
mediocrity. 

This is a statement that embodies a truth, and is one 
that may well be remembered in the study of modern 
nations. 

We must, however, find some fault with Mr. Ellis for 
the carelessness of his writing, in which there are at times 
lapses even from grammatical accuracy, and in the matter 
of style we think he might, for instance, have polished 
such a passage as the following : 

It is so usual for writers on Spanish womento dwell on the eminence 
they have attained as queens and saints, that it seemed as well to point 
out that the great personal qualities of the women of this race have 
been very far from confining them to success in merely the more 
honoured avocations of the throne and the convent, or the more modern 
platform, but have also enabled them to inspire respect and admiration 
even in those walks of life which are counted least honourable. . . . . 

Space does not permit us to notice in detail the many 
sides of Spanish life which Mr. Ellis treats so sympa- 
chetically, but we would note the chapters on “ The Spanish 
People,” “The Women of Spain,” and “ Ramon Lull at 
Palma” as being especially full of interest. 





INTELLIGENT TRAVEL 


The Marches of Hindustan. By Davip Fraser. (Black- 
wood, 21s. net.) 


Tuis is a delightful “ record of a journey ”—of most intelli- 
gent travel. Mr. Fraser tells us that he travelled through 
Central Asia with the express object of gaining some 
understanding of the physical and economic conditions 
obtaining in regions strategically adjacent to India. He 
has been very successful, and has produced for our reading 
a clear outline of the economic and strategical situation on 
the marches of Hindustan. The tale of his travel is told 
with an admirable sense of proportion. There is an 
absence of wearisome detail, and Mr. Fraser shows a wise 
discretion in his choice of anecdotes, which he tells with 
a restrained sense of humour. It may be fairly said that 
among the 516 pages that the book contains there is not 
one dull page. 

The photographs are all interesting, some very pretty ; 
but there is nothing prettier in the book than the dedica- 
tion : 

To British officials abroad, from whom, wherever encountered, 
the author invariably received assistance, courtesy, and hospitality. 
All of us can in some way share the thrill of pleasure with 
which this graceful tribute will be read in many far-o 
posts. ; 

Mr. Fraser left Calcutta for Darjeeling in January, 1906. 
Thence he travelled into Thibet, taking advantage of the 
opportunity offered by the return of the Tashi Lama from 
India. With him Mr. Fraser entered Shigatse, and he tells 
the tale of the State entry and reception with a vivid sens¢ 
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of humour, The national life in Thibet is brought near to 
us, and a favourable impression is conveyed of the Lama 
class from a moral point of view. Writing of the Tashi 
Lama, he says (p. 44) : 

The Lama himself has clean living clearly written on his face, and 
the traditions of the Gompa (monastery) and its many dependencies 
are all against indulgence. Itis easy enough to hide licentiousness, 
but it is impossible to hide the nature of the soil wherein it might 
flourish. 

But the Lama system spells paralysis for Thibet. More 
than athird of the adult male population is lost to the 
country. They are celibates and produce nothing, and 
there is lost in suprorting them the labour of the rest of 
the community, which ought to be directed to other fields, 
notably to stock-raising, for which there is a great possible 
future. 

Mr. Fraser insists on the influence which Thibet must 
always have on Buddhist India, and more particularly on 
Bhutan, Nepaul, and Sikhim, and regrets that Lord Lans- 
downe vetoed in 1904 the proposal of the Indian Govern- 
ment to establish a representative at Lhasa. 

Having returned from Thibet, our traveller : 

Came to the conclusion that it would be impossible ever to rest 
content with knowing what, after all, is but a comparatively unim- 
portant section of the indian frontier (p. 83). 

And so he undertook the long journey of which he has 
written. His road lay through North-east Cashmir into 
Chinese Turkestan, thence to Russian Turkestan, and so 
into Persia. Simla had to be visited to get necessary pass- 
ports, and there, having equipped himself afresh, he took 
the road, riding and walking, but chiefly on foot. The 
Valley of the Sutlej evokes some beautifully descriptive 
writing (p. 85-86), worth picking up to reac without context. 

At Nagar a sportsman’s paradise is fourid—a bear before 
breakfast, woodcock, pheasant, or chuckor during the day, 
a basketful of trout before dinner—and so into Ladakh, 
crossing some terrific passes and some lovely scenes, 
Ladakh is described as a paradise for women. Polyandry 
obtains, and a most amusing chapter is devoted to the 
institution (chap. x.). Divorce is simple : 

Divorced parties are free to marry again—the man indefinitely, the 
— up to nine times, after which propriety “ enjoins widowhood”’ 
(p. TIO). 

Mr. Fraser found it a little difficult to get into Russian 
Turkestan, and a telegram had to be sent to the Ambassador 
at St. Petersburg. But once in the country, every courtesy 
and much hospitality was shown him, and he found among 
Russian officials very outspoken critics of their own 
bureaucracy. Very soon after crossing the border were 
found three Russian farms, worked entirely without native 
aid—presenting a great contrast to what English settlers 
can do in Asia : 

Russian occupation with a vengeance ; and it is the fact that Russia 
is able to transplant her pure blood into her central Asian possessions 
with every assurance that it will flourish that gives her position in 
these regions a security and permanency which never could be 
achieved by military occupation alone (p. 301). 

And later on in the book (p. 359-362) an interesting com- 
parison is drawn between the attitude of Englishmen and 
of Russians towards their Asiatic fellow-citizens : 

The keynote of our rule in India is justice, while that of Russia in 
Central Asia might be termed tolerance. 


But Mr. Fraser records his view of the result of each 
attitude : 

That the Russians are far more acceptable personally to the natives 

of Turkestan than are the British to the natives of India I have no 
hesitation in saying. 
And this opinion is given after living seven “ fascinating 
years” in India. The great unproductiveness of Russian 
Turkestan is demonstrated. There are 11,000 square miles 
of arable land, but 700,000 square miles of absolutely irre- 
claimable desert, with perhaps 40,000 square miles of poor 
pasturage : 

The civilisations that extended back for over two thousand years got 


Practically all out of Central Asia that was possible without scientific 
knowledge. 


And scientific knowledge will not help very much in’ 





irrigating Turkestan. But modern science has been pro- 
ductive of much activity in another field. Turkestan is 
connected with Russia by two lines of railway—one from 
Orenburg to Tashkent and Chernievo, one from Kras- 
novodsk, on the Caspian, to the same point. Mr. Fraser 
upholds that these railways are military rather than com- 
mercial—for the economic conditions of Turkestan do not 
excuse their construction. A branch line connects Merv 
with Kushk, on the Afghan frontier, and it is said that it is 
in contemplation to construct a branch from Samarcand 
to Termes, while a river service is organised to the same 
point from Charjui on the Amu Daria. Although the con- 
struction of these railways is much criticised, and although 
about one-fifth of their carrying power is absorbed by 
water and fuel, a vast army could be placed on the frontiers 
of Afghanistan in a comparatively short time—for Mr. 
Fraser considers that twenty-four to thirty trains could 
arrive daily. 

Turkestan has been a battlefield from all time, and great 
names are connected with the struggles that have there 
taken place—Alexander the Great, Ginghis Khan, Tamer- 
lane, and Nadir Shah. Let us hope that the arising 
democratic spirit in Russia will curb the ambitions of the 
bureaucracy and prevent Turkestan being the stepping-oft 
point for another great struggle—the invasion of India. 
At Tashkent Mr. Fraser saw the Governor-General of 
Turkestan, who did not encourage his lingering on the way. 
From there to Askabad, on the Persian frontier, to which 
point the passport committed him, the rédacteur of the 
Times of India was sped on his way. 

And so we visit Persia with the author. A road has been 
constructed to Meshed, and is in course of construction to 
Teheran, subsidised by Russia. We pass through the 
comparatively fertile province of Khorasan to Meshed. 
Here is a mosque over the remains of one of the Imams, 
and where, too, lie the bones of Haroon-ul-Rashud. It is 
surrounded by a wall six to seven miles round, and here is 
sanctuary (bas?) for criminals of all kinds, and a sanctuary 
where all necessaries are obtainable. 

Mr. Fraser shows that the trade of Khorassan and of 
fully half the ee oe districts of Persia must go to 
Russia, because of the propinquity of the Transcaspian 
Railway. But the idea of further railway development is 
much discouraged. Persia is surrounded by a girdle of 
mountains of difficult approach. The small degree of 
humidity, due to a very small rainfall, makes it impossible 
that Persia should ever produce enough to pay for the cost 
of railways, and minerals seem to be a negligible quantity. 
If railways were made, trade would not be furthered 
because the country has nothing to give in exchange for 
imports. , 

The want of success of most commercial and financial 
enterprises is stated emphatically. But the Imperial Bank 
of Persia (with a British ga? is now doing well, though 
after writing down one-third of their capital. Mr. Fraser 
describes the great want of sense of proportion among the 
Persians, both politically and commercially, and he does 
not take the reform party seriously. 

We leave Mr. Fraser on the Caspian Sea, on his way 
home, the descent of the Elbury Mountains through the 
rich belt which stretches from their lower slopes to the 
Caspian affording an opportunity for graphic descriptive 
writing. And leaving him, we think that few of his readers 
will do so without regret that they have come to the end of 
avery fascinating book. 





HORTUS INCLUSUS 


Flosculi Graeci Boreales, sive Anthologia Graeca A berdonensis, 
Series nova. Decerpsit JOANNEs HARROWER. Aber- 
doniae: apud Typographos Academicos. MCMVII. 


WE have seen in Scotland many a little garden, sheltered 
and cared for tenderly, where little flowers struggled with 
the snows that Nature never meant them to encounter. 
And so much loye was lavished on them, so much pride. 
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attended their brave attempts to bloom, that truly they 
made a better show than many such gardens in more 
favoured lands. That is why all gardeners are Scotchmen ; 
and to some extent all Scotchmen are gardeners. 

These little Greek flowers of the northland bear witness 
to the gardener’s care. In imagination one can see them 
first as tiny seedlings in boxes; next comes the selective 
process, when the weaklings are discarded, and the more 
promising growths are pricked out into an array of 
64-pots, and watched with loving pride as, gradually, 
they reach the stage at which they may be planted out 
to mature and burst into blossom beside their hardier 
brethren of the border ; tender annuals all, whose work is 
done when they have blossomed once, save that their seed 
may yield another generation of delight : never reaching 
the glory of the full-grown plant upon its native soil, but 
rather serving as evidence of the skill and patience of the 
gardener. However diverse be their forms, all transla- 
tions into Greek verse have this one characteristic in 
common of forced exotic growth. Be the writer ever so 
deeply imbued with a love of the Hellenic spirit of poetry, 
it is rare indeed to find that he possesses that spirit itself 
to a degree which will give him the power of original 
expression in his chosen medium. Almost always he 
imitates, almost never he creates; and, creating or imi- 
tating, he is hardly ever capable of sustained effort. If he 
can produce one flower upon his tiny planting, he has 
done his all. 

In a great number of instances, too, another almost fatal 
influence is at work. The “little flower” is the product of 
an ill-assorted hybridism. Greek words are wedded, 
perforce, to English thought ; Greek phrases are tortured 
to represent the ideas and the very language of an English- 
writing poet. The forms and the colours of the two 
parents do not blend happily—there is no true Hellenism 
of thought save that of Hellas—and the jejune growth 
must be lavishly decked out with palpably “ wired-on” 
tags to present even a decently familiar Greck appearance. 

The reasons for these things are manifold. But chief 
among them all is the obvious fact that all scholars are not 
poets, and only too often the man who can write good 
Greek cannot write poetry, whether in Greek or in his own 
tongue. Thus his understanding of, and sympathy with, 
Greek modes of thought are hampered by the necessity of 
seeking his poetical form in the work of a poet whose 
inspiration came from no Hellenic source. That is why 
even a mediocre translation from the Greek generally has 
more of the Hellenic atmosphere about it than the most 
polished translation from a modern language into Greek. 

Once upon a time, when we were endeavouring to learn— 
or rather when our preceptors were endeavouring to teach 
to us—the art of “ Latin verse composition,” we used, to 
aid us in the task, an exercise-book in which various 
English passages were “ set” and paraphrased for transla- 
tion into verse, Among these passages was an American 
advertisement of a patent pill! No doubt the learned 
gentleman who first twisted that piece of vulgarism into 
elegiacs was mightily proud of his performance. But to 
our minds it affords a peculiarly poisonous example of the 
unhealthy tendency of the modern school of “ classical” 
verse manufacturers. To many of these the writing of 
Greek and Latin verse is a kind of mental gymnastic. The 
lour de force is the highest achievement, and the more 
absurd the prostitution of their art the better they are 
pleased. They mate the sublime with the ridiculous, and 
chuckle over the monstrous offspring of the match. 

Thus it is with especial pleasure that we record the 
complete absence from this beautiful volume of such 
abominations. We can safely say that there is not a piece 
among the hundred here, collected from the work of a 
score of hands, that cannot lay some claim to poetical and 
scholarly distinction. Many of them are of a length 
sufficient to banish reminiscence of the “fair copy” of 
the average classical lecturer, and even in the shorter 
iambic pieces we have no cause to complain of the fantastic 
over-polishing which spoils so many laudable efforts of the 
kind. Some turns of phrase are peculiarly happy. 





“ And count that moment immortality” is well rendered 

by Mr. J. D. Symon : 

» + +e beffaber’ abrds dv beds. 
while a fortunate metrical experiment is the translation of 
Henry Newbolt’s “The Only Son,” by Mr. A. W. Mair, 
though there are undoubted harshnesses in the Greek itself. 
Admirably suited to the tone and subject of the original 
English is the very smooth rendering of Keats’ “ Happy 
Insensibility,” in Anacreon’s metre, also by Mr. Mair, to 
whom more than a quarter of the total number of contri- 
butions is due. 

In the solitary strophic-antistrophic experiment we are 
doubtful about the propriety of disregarding synapheia, 
even at so clearly marked a point as the end of the turning 
line. But we are glad to note the strict observance of 
syllabic correspondence. This rendering of a “ Lament ” 
by the late Professor Geddes has, as a whole, considerable 
poetic merit. There are no really brilliant iambics. 
Perhaps, where the general level is high, we may give 
especial praise to Mr. R. A. Nicholson’s translation of 
a passage from Ossian, which contains some fine lines, 

Of the epigrams and similar short pieces the most 
interesting are the three translations by different hands 
of the well-known lines : 

Upon thy mother’s knees, a new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled ; 
So live that when thou tak’st thy last, long sleep, 
Calm thou may’st smile, while all around thee weep. 

Of the three translations the happiest is that by Mr. A 

Petrie : 
Tlais veoytAds ay emi yovvacr wytpds exeico 
ndoudvwy mavrwv podvos ddupdmevos 
Se Blov Sidyors ws vijpyerov Umvov émomeiv 
nSdmevos mavrwy povvos ddvponévwy 
for not only does it preserve the inversion in the second 
and fourth line, but also eliminates the superfluous “ calm ” 
of the original. 

The inevitable “ Nugae” are not offensive. “Mary had 
a little lamb ” takes well to Anacreontics ; but in: 

They say the camel can go thirty days without a drink ; but who 
the devil wants to be a camel ? 

“Hyata wd’ amérovs avéxer Sai dacr Kauhnrovs 
tov 88 Kayndrwdn tis w'avéxorro Brdv ; 
dé is as fatal in the Greek as is “ but” in the original. The 
translator has missed his chance. 

But in Mr. J. A. Stewart’s translation of Burns’ cruel 

jest we have the real thing : 
Knpioow @dvarov, pvoigous jrve Taia 
“Acdyv, ebre mvonv Mupridos terar’ érve 
GAAa od yap BéArioTov adyipyxas wapdserypa 
mas dp’ éyav addis pwpdy amepydcoua ; 
The book is beautifully produced, and misprints are few 
and far between. It is with pardonable pride that the 
writers make their final boast : 
"Efed’ "ABnpSovinv nal thy mepivarerdwoav 
“HAwos ovpavias éfarddAwre mAaxéds. 





THE EVOLUTION OF PLANTS 


The Origin of a Land Flora. By F. O. Bower, F.RS. 
(Macmillan and Co., 18s. net.) 


Tuis book is not intended for the use of the layman, but 
for the advanced student, and even he must turn to its 
pages in grim earnest and read slowly. But it must not 
be supposed that the author has chosen to discourse in 
ultra-scientific fashion, or that he has been maliciously 
technical ; the extremely difficult character of his theme 
left him no choice in the matter. It is an ambitious book, 
and one which will appeal only to the more philosophical 
botanist—who is unhappily in a minority. But he will 
find in this most learned treatise a peculiarly stimulating 
source of information, and a most laboriously thorough 
exposition on the evolution of the higher plants. 

His object being to demonstrate the evolution of plants, 
he makes no reference to those simple organisms which 
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occupy debatable ground in the organic kingdom, and 
avoids all reference to the relations which these primitive 
microcosms bear to the vexed question of the origin of life. 
On the whole, perhaps, this is well, for even as it is his book 
is sufficiently bulky, and this subject has already been dis- 
cussed on many occasions, with no very satisfactory results. 

If Professor Bower does not begin at the very beginning 
of his story—according to our notion of the way it should 
open—he starts somewhere very near it, for he leads off, 
as may be supposed from our comments, with the aquatic 
algze, and with the hand of the master draws for us a 
graphic picture of the earliest plants. He shows us that 
these simple organisms had their origin in the waters that 
bathed the shores of continents which have long since passed 
away ; and he further traces their development into plants 
of more and more complex being—a complexity which 

thered in volume as these lowly plants gradually acquired 
the ability to live upon dry land. The importance of all 
this the “mere man” probably seldom, if ever, realises. 
Yet it is a fact that but for this later development which 
gave us grasses, shrubs, and trees, none of what we are 
pleased to call the “ higher animals” could ever have come 
into being. 

It would be impossible in the space of a review to relate 
the sequence of events so skilfully traced by Professor 
Bower, but we may well indicate the scope of his work 
by a condensed epitome of his conclusions. Given in 
“tabloid” form, then, the algze appeared first in the form 
of minute globules of protoplasm, such as may be met with 
even at the present day, often serving as indispensable 
allies to many of the lower animals and plants. Some of 
these humble and microscopic forms developed skeletons 
of exquisite beauty—such as are seen in the “ diatoms,” for 
example—while others developed into the various types of 
bacteria, some of which are among the most potent 
scourges of the human race, while others are to be reckoned 
among its greatest benefactors! A further advance in 
algal development gave rise to the various types of “ sea- 
weeds,” and other aquatic vegetation, such as the familiar 
confervze and stoneworts and the fungi of various kinds— 
beneficent and otherwise. Simultaneously with these came 
the lichens and mosses, and later the ferns. These last, 
probably, gave rise to the higher forms of vegetation—the 
fir-tree and the stately oak, and the innumerable flowering 
plants, which may, perhaps, be considered the crowning 
glory of this wonderful drama of evolution, so full of 
mystery, so fraught with imaginary terrorsto those who have 
not acquired the art of deciphering even the simplest of the 
hieroglyphics in which the book of Nature is written. 





THE WONDROUS REIGN 


The History of England during the Reign of Victoria (1837- 
1901). BySipney Low, M.A.,and Lioyp C, SANDERs, 
B.A. (Longmans, 7s. 6d. net.) 


TuIs volume completes the series of books on the political 
history of England which Messrs, Longmans have been 
issuing during the last few years. It is a series which no 
student of our Constitution can afford to neglect, and it is 
due to Messrs. Low and Sanders to remark that, in the 
matter of painstaking research, the concluding volume is 
no whit behind its eleven predecessors. 

On the whole the historians have performed their task 
well. They have avoided that sin of partisanship which 
so relentlessly dogs the footsteps of the compilers of history, 
and, while achieving impartiality, they have contrived to 
escape dulness. Furthermore, they have made full use of 
the numberless sources of information which are open to 
the writer on Victorian politics and history. It can hardly 
be denied that they have been fortunate in their choice of 
subject. For the Victorian period is one which may well 
vie in interest with even the Augustan Age of Anne or “ the 
spacious days of: great. Elizabeth.” In all those reforms 
that minister to the -material side of life it stands 
unparalleled in our history. It was essentially the age of 
the dissemination of comfort. It witnessed the rise of the 





railroad, the introduction of a penny postage, the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, the passing of the Factory Acts, the 
extension of the franchise, the development of the means of 
communication. Its statesmen included such names as Peel, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, Parnell, and that political 
will-o’-the-wisp, Lord Randolph Churchill. Among men 
of letters it boasted such figures as Browning, Tennyson, 
Newman, Ruskin, Carlyle, and, at a later period, Meredith, 
Hardy, and Swinburne. In religion it saw the rapid growth 
of the Oxford Movement, in art the enthusiasm of the Pre- 
Raphaelites. To the student of politics, however, it is 
chiefly of interest as exhibiting the conflict between two 
irreconcilable ideals of statesmanship. Disraeli and Glad- 
stone usurp the political arena to the exclusicn of all lesser 
figures. Messrs. Low and Sanders summarise the situation 
in a sentence that is more epigrammatic than truthful : 

Disraeli brought back to English politics the spirit of Romance while 

Gladstone vindicated the claims of Righteousness. 
This is hardly fair to either of the great protagonists ; for 
he would be an ignorant and unscrupulous partisan who 
should hold that the Liberal party held a monopoly in 
righteousness—though we have heard such an opinion 
expressed in our own time—while even the middle-class 
Liberalism of the ’sixties was not devoid of its romantic 
elements. But our authors discover a certain perspicacity 
in recognising Gladstone and Disraeli as the typical 
exponents of the two systems of political philosophy which 
have become most closely identified with the later years of 
the Victorian period, while they indicate, in perhaps the 
happiest phrase in the volume, the limitations of both 
statesmen : 

With all his acuteness Disraeli sometimes misunderstood the British 
people ; and Gladstone occasionally forgot the British Empire. 

The diplomatic peer | of the Victorian period is dealt 
with in great detail, and full justice is done to the important 
part played by the late Queen herself in many political 
questions. Especially admirable, too, are the duties on 
the Indian Mutiny and the Boer War. 

On the ecclesiastical side the volume is frankly unsatis- 
factory. “He who would understand England,” wrote 
Carlyle once in a pregnant phrase, “must understand her 
Church, for that is half the whole matter.” To Messrs. 
Low and Sanders, however, it would appear to be but an 
infinitesimal fraction of “the whole matter.” A brief and 
cursory reference to the Public Worship Regulation Act and 
to the ritual prosecutions which followed it, is practically 
all the information which is vouchsafed on one of the most 
stirring and eventful periods in our ecclesiastical history. 

The summary of Victorian literature in the concluding 
chapter leaves much to be desired. The authors do not 
seem to have heard of Newman, whose name never appears 
once throughout the volume, though full recognition is 
accorded to the transcendant claims of such writers as 
G. P. R. James and Charlotte M. Yonge. Exception might 
justly be taken to the assertion that ‘ The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel” is the “ masterpiece” of George Meredith, while 
the statement that the “Idylls of the King” revealed 
Tennyson 

as a writer of blank verse which, if it lacks the Miltonic majesty, 
has a Virgilian sweetness, a magic of structure, rbythm, and phrasing 
— surpassed in English, and never equalled except, it may be, by 

eats, 
is only comprehensible in the light of William Cory’s 
famous dictum : — 
One’s feelings lose poetic flow 
Soon after twenty-seven or so. 

These, however, are merely matters of taste, and, after 
all, it is not on the soundness of its literary criticism that 
the value of such a volume as this depends. As an intelli- 
gent, luminous, and reasoned summary of Victorian politics 
this book may be confidently commended. - It is entirely 
free from those defects of taste which disfigure such a 
work, for instance, as Mr. Herbert Paul’s “ History of 
Modern England.” It is written; as we-have before said, 
in a spirit. of scrupulous impartiality, and. it neglects no 
essential fact in the history of the political and socjal legis- 
lation of one of the most eventful periods in our annals, -~ 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


[First NOTICE. ] 


THERE has been an Academy Dinner without speeches, 
Consequently it is of no importance for us to say who was 
at this dinner or what happened. The Royal Academy 
and its guests, we presume, took their food and said as 
little as possible. One can imaginea Lord Mayor’s banquet 
without speeches. It would conduce to apoplexy and 
nothing else. The terror that keeps Ministers from over- 
feeding themselves at these orgies is the speech-making 
afterwards ; so that Lords Mayor’s banquets will continue, 
we hope, to be lengthened and adorned with oratory. Of 
course, questions of excess could not in thé natutre--of 
things, arise at the dinners at the Royal Academy. They 
have always been understood to be elegant affairs, and a 
cut above the Lord Mayor’s prandial functions. And the 
speeches have at time and time been admirable, witty, 
wise, and full of entertainment. But the glory is departed. 
at the request, it seems, of his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. The Prince of Wales is not fond of speeches ; 
who that hears so many of them would be. It is under- 
stood that his Royal Highness complained last year that, 
while there were galleries full of pictures waiting tremu- 
lously to be inspected, the Royal Academy kept its guests 
with their noses to the grindstone on what may be termed 
the speech lay. His Royal Highness’s protest has been 
duly taken note of, and this year the speeches have dis- 
appeared. Beneath the Prince of Wales’s feathers we have 
hitherto read “Ich Dien.” For the future we shall read— 
that is to say, when we think about the Royal Academy— 
“ Ichabod.” 

And consequent upon the aforesaid strange happenings, 
there would appear to have come over the present show 
at Burlington House an entirely unsatisfactory spirit. We 
called on Saturday, as is our custom, and went up an 
exceedingly ill-decorated staircase to the rooms or galleries. 
Lunch being just over, we found the place choke-full. 
Everybody was there who desired to be considered any- 
body. ‘There were the usual Jews, the usual grinning 
critics, the usual publisher, the usual novelists, the usual 
shabby painter, and the usual decent people—these latter, 
of course, being very well tricked out in more or less 
excellent clothes. Indeed, the general effect of the place 
suggested a sort of indoor Ascot rather than a gathering 
of persons met together to consider pictures. As all the 
world knows, Burlington House is not so spacious that it 
cannot get crowded, and the crowd on Saturday was big, 
and determinedly, if deliberately, pushful. One required 
all one’s energies to get round the galleries in any- 
thing like the quick time prescribed by journalistic 
exigencies, but with the help of a light foot and a 
side motion, we did our duty. As to pictures in the 
general sense of the term, the show is full and running 
over with them. We take it that all of them possess a 
certain merit ; otherwise they would not be here, for we 
are not to suppose that the Committee accept things from 
the mere and sheer necessity of covering the walls. On 
the other hand, we are free to confess that there is little or 
nothing in the collection set forward which is likely to 
enthral the minds of such unfortunate persons as may 
happen to visit Burlington House for Art’s sake. We are 
not insensible to what may be termed the reasonable 
excellence of many of the exhibits. It would be rude of 
us to suggest that in a collection of new pictures, many of 
them bearing names which are supposed to be household 
words in the field of Art, there is nothing worth seeing and 
nothing worth buying. But this is just our trouble. 
Strive as one will to think nobly of England’s brethren of 
the brush, whether hung on the line or skied, one is forced 
to the conclusion that they have departed as one man from 
the spiritual view of their craft and concluded that it is the 
business of all persons who paint to produce something 
worth buying. And when you consider the.mob that fore- 
gather at Burlington House on.Saturday afternoon, you 
would perceive at once that. ‘something worth. buying” 
must not mean in any sense edifying goods... .. :... | 


Out of the general depression of spirits which will 
inevitably fall upon anybody who looks on this year’s 
Academy with a serious eye certain small satisfactions will 
arise. For example, one observes with a holy joy that 
there does not appear to be a picture of the year in the 
whole show. This comforting circumstance is, no doubt, 
due to the absence from our midst of any work by the 
extraordinary Sigismund Goetze, which abounding work- 
man would appear for the nonce to have failed to come 
up to the scratch. Whether Mr. Goetze has really not 
painted an Academy picture this year, or whether, having 
painted one, he has been advised not to exhibit, we do 
not know. In any case, he is not represented among the 
exhibits, excepting by a portrait which cannot be con- 
sidered of much particular- account. We do not believe 
that anybody, save the reporters, will-be very sorry. 
Failing their Goetze, the Academy mob have naturally 
found themselves somewhat gravelled for a canvas over 
which they might exuberate. They have looked to the 
right, and to the left, and to the centre, and even to the 
ends, and found nothing that could fairly be sensationalised, 
And the daily Press, with its usual regard for duty, has been 
compelled to come to their rescue. ‘“ What! no picture of 
the year,” cries the daily Press, ‘then we will make one.” 
And the daily Press immediately lays pencil to a specious and 
altogether unlovely piece of work by the Hon. John Collier, 
which is called, we believe, “The Death Sentence.” It is 
a picture which represents an altogether too-handsome 
doctor telling an altogether too-healthy patient that he (the 
patient) has only got a few weeks to live. The Hon. John 
Collier is understood to have informed a reporter that the 
idea of this picture was imparted to him by “an elderly 
inmate of a..workhouse.” We can well believe it. The 
Hon. John Collier is also understood to have explained to 
a reporter that the patient in the picture is suffering from 
a disease “we are all afraid of.” But probably in the 
interests of our common humanity the Hon. John Collier 
refuses to put a name on it. We are lett to our own con- 
clusions in the matter. The young man in the picture may 
have consumption, or aneurism, or a floating kidney, or 
drinking diabetes, or rickets, for anything the Hon. John 
Collier will tell us. The result is that many eminent 
physicians have been to look at the picture with a view to 
diagnosing the young man’s complaint. And, singular as 
it may seem, not one of them can find any symptoms. 
This, obviously, is as it should be. On the other hand, it 
is purely idiotic art. Weare at a loss to understand why the 
Hon. John Collier should lend himself to such perform- 
ances. For “The Cheat,” which he bestowed upon us 
some time ago, there was, perhaps, a shadow of excuse. 
The great world was bridge mad at the time, and cheating 
was rife in consequence, so that everybody understood 
what the picture was about ; besides which, “ The Cheat” 
was a sort of picture, even if you did not know what it 
meant. In the present instance, however, you have 
nothing topical, and nothing that concerns anybody but the 
young man under sentence and the Hon. John Collier. If 
the Hon. — Collier believes that one of the true 
purposes of art is to frighten gentlewomen and gouty old 
persons, he is justified of his picture; if not———! As 
the inspiration for the picture before us was given to him 
by an elderly inmate of a workhouse, we may hope that 
next year he will go for inspiration to a blind school. 
Meantime, we do not believe that, despite the kindly 
offices of the daily Press, the Academy mob is at all dis- 
posed to take Mr. Collier’s picture for the picture of the 
year—at any rate without large doses of bromide. 

Of course the faults of the Hon. — Collier are not to be 
credited to the Royal Academy. He sends in his pictures 
and they are accepted in the ordinary course. What 
happens in the cheap Press outside is nobody’s fault. In 
the course of a further article, however, we shall have 
occasion to call the attention of the polite world to the 
extravagances of a popular painter for whom the Royal 
Academy would appear to be desirous. of standing 





sponsor.. But.we must reserve this pleasant duty for: next 


>| week. 
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THEORETICAL SOCIALISM 


Or making books on Socialism there seems no end—some 
destructive, setting aside both past and present theories ; 
others constructive, substituting new ideas by way of 
criticism ; others merely speculative or even imaginative ; 
others political, concerned with ideas of class wer; while 
yet others, earnestly contending for economic progress, 
advance definite proposals of reform for the general social 
welfare. In considering such works, we may roughl 
divide them into two classes, theoretical and practical, 
assigning to the former the books now before us. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock* brings his well-known critical faculty 
and wealth of striking and pertinent illustration to an 
examination of the theories of various—let us call them— 
Socialist denominations, 

His first six chapters are taken up. with an elaborate 
criticism of -the .Marxian axiom that “ manual labour esti- 
mated_in terms-of time .is the sole. source of economic 
values or wealth,” and of other resultant theories of the 
relation of capital to labour. The fundamental error of the 
Marxian theory, according to Mr. Mallock, is its omission 
of the important factor “ directive ability.” 

Undirected and unorganised labour would leave the 
whole nation of workers in a condition only just above the 
level of actual bodily want : 

Labour, from the most ordinary up to the rarest kind, is the mind or 
the brain of one man affecting that man’s own hands and the single 
task on which his hands happen to be engaged. 

The directive faculties are the mind or the brain of one man 

simultaneously affecting the hands of any number of other men, and 
through their hands the simultaneous tasks of all of them, no matter 
how various those tasks may be. 
Mr. Mallock well draws out the distinction between 
manual labour and directive ability, and it is curious to note 
how strong an objection to this distinction comes from 
America—a country where, perhaps, more than in any other 
this power of direction has raised men from the position of 
manual labourers to that of millionaires. 

Having disposed of the Marxian theories, Mr. Mallock 
claims that the intelligent and educated Socialists of to-day 
join with him in the repudiation of Marx, but merely to 
find themselves face to face with new difficulties. 

Very cleverly he formulates the two crucial problems 
“which for Socialists may be said to be practically new,” 
and on which he believes “everything will be found to 
turn” : 

One being the problem of how, under the conditions which 
Socialism would introduce, the ablest men could be discovered, and 
invested with the requisite industrial authority ; the other being the 
problem of how, under the same conditions, it would be possible to 
secure from such men that full exertion of their talents on which the 
material prosperity of the entire community would depend. 

These problems and other kindred difficulties are dis- 
cussed at considerable length in succeeding chapters. 

Mr. Mallock is no believer in bureaucratic Socialism, and 
he urges forcibly the loss of that energising motive, which 
ordinarily spurs on individuals if they become merely paid 
agents as a corporation of State officials, Of this loss, and 
the proportionate loss to the community, we observe that 
there is already abundant and striking illustration in the 
blundering of municipal corporations, their shameful waste 
of the ratepayers’ money, and the contraction of vast 
municipal debts on a scale that would soon spell bankruptcy 
for the private capitalist. 

But, unfortunately, Mr. Mallock’s clever reasonings are 
likely to appeal only to his intelligent, highly-educated, 
and judicially-minded Socialist, who. may be sought with a 
lantern by daylight. They are as words to the wise, and 
are not likely to penetrate the “long furry ear of the British 
public,” to whom the Marxian and other exploded theories 
are as widely preached and as readily accepted as ever. 

On the other hand, Mr. Mallock’s illustrations are so 
telling that he might well consider the question of writing 
a shorter criticism addressed ad populum. We cannot 


leave Mr. Mallock without noticing his trenchant remarks 
on: 

the astounding ignorance of. the world, and especially of the world of 
industry, which is betrayed with so much naiveté by the Socialist of 
the Christian pulpit. 

Ignorant interference in economic problems is worse 
than useless. Ne sutor ulira crepidam, Apart from his 
contact and sympathy with the unemployed and the poor, 
what does the average young clergyman who joins the 
Christian Social Union really know of the theories, aims, 
and proposais of Socialism? We have no doubt that 
Christian Socialists, so-called, are as keenly alive to the 
diseases of modern society as they are to the problem of 
original sin, with this distinction, that they are perhaps 
better able to propose remedies for the one than the other. 
So long as they inculcate the just performance of Christian 
duties, and do not play into the hands of men who waut to 
render unto Czsar the things that are God’s, nor dabble in 
economic —problems -which-.they. do -not- 
may help to extend that practical fulfilment of Christian 
brotherhood, which we believe was better understood in 
medizeval times than in our own, on principles widely 
different from modern pseudo-Socialism, even when called 
Christian, and still more diverse from the Socialism of, say, 
Mr. Blatchford. 

But, as Mr. Mallock shrewdly asks : 

How can any Christian clergymen—men presumably sane and 
educated—propose, whether their programme be really Christian or 
no, to re-organise society on the basis of a moral conversion which is 
confined to the few only—which would exact from the able minority 
the maximum of effort and mortification, and secure the maximum of 
idleness and self-indulgence for the rest of the human race ? 

Mr. Mallock concludes his work by showing that naturally 
he is not averse from practical reform, but that his aim has 
been to show : 

That the improved conditions which Socialism blindly clamours for 
are practicable only in proportion as they are dissociated from the 
theories of Socialism. 

To turn from Mr. Mallock’s clear logic and acute reason- 
ing to Mr. H. G. Wells’s rhetorical writing ¢ is like leaving 
the study for the popular lecture in a town-hall. His book 
is in great part a sort of apology for Neo-Socialism. Like 
Mr. Mallock, he sees that many old crude theories have 
been abandoned by the “ intelligent” Socialist. But he 
fails to grasp the fact that the majority of modern propa- 
gandists really advance the old theories in new form. So 
Mr. Wells, in his best personal manner, as it were, takes 
your arm confidentially and says in effect, “Don’t be 
alarmed.” Then he hastens to reassure you : 

The earlier Socialist was fierce and unjust to owners. 

The modern Socialist is not a communist. ‘ ; 

The modern Socialist has no designs upon the money in a man’s 
pocket, 

This is particularly comforting, especially when we are 
told that : 

What is needed is merely a scientific public organisation of the 
general property in Nature (!). 


How very simple. And then : 


I think the State may prove a far more generous and sentimental 
landlord in many things than any private person. 


After this nothing surprises us, not even to learn that 


The advent of a strongly Socialist Government would mean no 
immediate revolutionary changes at all ; 


And that 


In very truth, Socialism would destroy no property at all, but onl 
that sham property that, like some wizard-cast illusion, robs us all 
< os ae the property, the claim of the creditor, the mortgager, the 
landlord and usurer, the forestaller, gambling speculator, monopoliser, 
and absentee. 


We believe the cry for nove tabule is two thousand years 
old. But, whatever new worlds for old may arise, it is one 
not likely to be heeded even by a “ generous and senti- 
mental ” Socialist Government. 


4: 





-* A Critical Examination :of Socialism. - By W. WH.’ MALbocK. 
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But Mr. Wells is 2 prophetic optimist, not altogether free 
from “ wizard-cast illusions,” and though personal optimism 
may be cheering (and amusing) in some directions, in 
others it is too often vague, elusive, and self-deceptive. 
Such are Mr. Wells’s further views on Utopia as expounded 
in this book ; his original “ personal dream,” “A Modern 
Utopia,” he complains, “has not been read so widely as I 
could have wished,” 

We find it difficult to take seriousl 
occurs such a passage as this (an 
similar) : 

The county arms of Devon will be on the butter-paper, Hereford 
and Kent will guarantee her cider, Hampshire and Wiltshire answer 
for her bacon I rather like to think of the red dagger of 
London on the wholesome bottled ales of her great (municipalized) 
breweries, and Maidstone or Rochester, let us say, boasting a special 
reputation for jam or pickles. Good honest food all of it will be, made 
by honest, unsweated women and men, with the pride of broad vales 
and uplands, counties, principalities, and great cities behind it. 

In the contemplation of this delightful vision we may 
leave Mr. Wells. The unconscious irony of the title of 
his dream or revelation, ‘New Worlds for Old,” is the 
best guide to its purport. But, after all, old lamps are 
sometimes better than new. a 


THE FRENCH NOVEL OF 
TO-DAY 


At no period in the history of French literature has France 
been poorer in novelists than just at the present time. 
England has Thomas Hardy and George Meredith, but 
against such names as these France has no one to set in 
rivalry. It is, of course, unpractical to take the bare date 
of the publication of a book—the “ To-day” of Miss 
Winifred Stephens—and treat it as the limitation of a 
literary epoch. Huysmans, Zola, and even Alphonse Daudet 
are as much novelists of to-day as Bazin or Loti, though 
the former are dead. This artificial limitation, which an 
accident might vitiate to-morrow, and thus superannuat2 
the claims to be included in her list of any one of the 
novelists, Miss Stephens writes about in “ French Novelists 
of To-day” (John Lane), is not fair to the literature she is 
concerned with. It forces ber to ascribe undue eminence 
to insignificant writers, to give a representative character 
to nonentities, and to exaggerate the quality and the import- 
ance of what is essentially mediocre, in order that her 
book may have an excuse for existence. English readers 
are liable to be led astray by Miss Winifred Stephens into 
thinking that modern French literature, in the department 
of fiction, has nothing better to show than Paul Bourget or 
Maurice Barrés, and, as the reputation of French literature 
of to-day stands deservedly high, the tendency of such an 
erroneous conception would be either to give to Bourget 
and Barrésa higher rank than they deserve, or to make one 
think less of contemporary French fiction than it really 
merits. De Goncourt, De Maupassant, Alphonse Daudet, 
Elémir Bourges, Zola, are all writers of to-day. They are the 
giants of the forest, with whose underwood Miss Stephens 
is mainly concerned. There is no more reason for writing 
about Marcel Prévost, Barrés, Bazin, and Pierre de Coule- 
vain than about Pierre Louys, or Marcelle Tinayre, or 
Georges de Labruyere—they are none of them the leaders 
of schools, nor do they stand out as novelists of exception- 
ally individual gifts. With respect to M. Anatole France, 
it should be remembered that he has always, and on suffi- 
cient grounds, disclaimed the title of novelist. Miss 
Stephens tells us in her Preface that a “ veteran in the 
world of letters” said to her, “ Anatole France and Maurice 
Barrés are our only living novelists worth writirg about.” 
It would, perhaps, be impolite to hint that this anonymous 
veteran must be in his dotage, but it is difficult not to form 
this opinion when one remembers the reservation alread 

made as to himself by Anatole France, and reflects that the 
real meaning of the word “ novelist” is in its essence “ writer 
of romance.” Who could seriously accord this title to the 
pretentious egoist, the noisy literary clown whom the 


a book in which 
there are many 














Academy has recently elected to its membership ?—not 
because Maurice Barrés could claim to figure on a 
level of intellectual or artistic quality with most dead or 
living immortals, but because when Georges Picquart 
was made a General it was good warfare on the part 
of the reactionary Academy to makes Barrés an Acade- 
mician. As for M. Edouard Rod, he is, or at least 
was, a Belgian. Neither Bourget, nor Prévost, nor 
Réné Bazin stands for the French novel in the 
sense that Zola, de Goncourt, Alphonse Daudet, and 
Guy de Maupassant did a dozen years ago. They are 
third-rate or fifth-rate survivors of a great epoch which 
they did little or nothing to inspire. Their influence upon 
literature has been practically nil. What have they to tell 
us outside of the commonest yarn-spinning ; and what more 
do they mean to the earnest student of French literature 
than do Hall Caine, “ Dick Donovan,” or Conan Doyle to 
the student of our own literature? The popularity of such 
writers as these has little to do with letters, It is a purely 
commercial question, which concerns the printers’ unions, 
the papermakers, the bookbinders, the lending libraries, 
but has no more literary aspect than the price of potatoes 
or the decline in the birth-rate has a moral aspect. 

There is M. Réné Bazin, for instance, who writes (and 
unless he takes exceptional pains he writes poorly enough) 
for the lower-middle classes of France, the small land- 
owners, the metropolitan and provincial shopkeepers of the 
third or fourth degree, who have not yet fallen victims to 
Dufayel or the Bon Marché, and he would have us believe 
that he is /u et approuvé by the clergy. Approved he may 
be by them, but read is doubtful ; the practice of the con- 
fessional makes it difficult for the clergy to read fiction. If 
he is popular with the lower-middle class, it is because he 
panders, not always artistically, to many of their least 
commendable qualities—their avarice, their unhospitable- 
ness, their artificial patriotism. All Réné Bazin was 
revealed in a cruel study—life-like enough, by the way— 
which he made of an English governess, “ Miss Ellen.” 
The poor girl, shown over her employer’s garden, admired 
the strawberries and the melons. M. Bazin adds that she 
admired them only because she expected to eat them— 
“j’observais seulement qu’elle appelait beau ce qui pouvait 
lui servir, et qu’elle se taisait sur le reste.” Miss Ellen is 
dismissed, apparently for not diligently “reporting” her 
lazy young pupils, and M. Bazin follows her from the door 
with a bad butler’s grin. A lesson to all such impecunious 
parasites of foreign birth, who have neither the price of a 
pourboire on them, nor the 2fr. 75c. for the purchase of 
a Bazin novel, to aspire to the strawberries and melons of 
a well-to-do French industriel ! 

If Bazin be but one degree above zero, where shall we 
place Bourget? Miss Stephens (if it be Mrs. Stephens, I 
beg her pardon) would place him high, to judge from the 
amount of space that she devotes to him, and she quotes 
Robert Louis Stevenson, whom she calls a “ master of 
style,” of having said of Bourget, “I may admire others 
with all my strength, it is with you I would choose to live.” 
“Le style c’est l’homme.” But she wisely balances this 
eulogium by quoting, not with absolute disapproval, the 
“ Perfect Snob ” as the title of a review of Bourget’s last 
novel. Bourget is indeed a product, like the snob, of 
democracy. Allowing for certain differences ut degree, 
he is the Tittlebat Titmouse of the French novel. The 
snob, that hard-to-be-defined ferlium quid between 
the nobility and the mobility, proceeding from the 
destruction or the weakening of class distinctions—is a 
consequence of social revolution. There have never 
been so many titles in France as since the decree 
which abolished them. In the sliding scale of modern 
French literature, which has its maréchaux ape 
whom Balzac proudly claimed to be), its heroes an 
heroines, its martyrs, its criminals of both sexes, its simple 
emer y a and its honest artisans, Paul Bourget is the 

apal Count. One cannot help feeling about him that in 
a sense, which is not meant to be at .all offensive, he is 
entirely uneducated. For instance, had he known any- 


| thing about geography he would not have been the last 
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Frenchman to discover America—though there will be 
others. Whatis the use of analysing such an analyst as 
this? what is the use of disputing the question whether 
Maurice Barrés was right or wrong (Miss Winifred Stephens 
says he was wrong) to espouse the Boulangist cause, and to 
oppose in the Chamber the rehabilitation of Alfred 
Dreyfus? Let us lay the soothing unction to our souls 
that nothing that Maurice Barrés ever said, did, or wrote 
matters one farthing dip to any human soul save himself. 
The Academician, whose mistakes in French are shortly, it 
appears, to be made the subject of a monograph by 
one of M. Barrés’ contemporaries, the Nationalist, whose 
political methods establish him as one of the most valuable 
assets of the present anti-Nationalist Government, the 
anti-Semite leader who has materially helped to lose every 
battle for that interesting cause, the careful paradoxist who 
might have been manufactured out of a sheet of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’s blotting-paper, after he had written “The 
Green Carnation,” why tell the unsophisticated English 
reader that, as a social, moral, or artistic force, he counts ! 
Why speak of him in the same breath with Anatole France, 
who, with all his faults and limitations, has nevertheless 
done some work which will live, or at least deserves to, 
though it cannot be strictly classified as novel-writing ? 
Worst bevue of all, why hint that there can be any com- 
parison between the diminutive bourgeois Barrés and the 
great aristocrat Chateaubriand ? 


Perhaps it is with the idea of giving importance to her 
subjects that Miss Winifred Stephens supplies her readers 
with an elaborate account of M. Marcel Prévost’s artistic 
methods. Why she should have selected him in pre- 
ference to Georges Ohlnet, or in what respect either of 
them differs as an artist from the late “ Ouida,” it would be 
difficult to explain. The Marcel Prévosts and the Ouidas 
are always with us, and, until the novel ceases to appeal to 
to the middle-class feminine mind, their sentiments and 
style are certain of survival, being enclosed in a vicious 
circle which passes from the keyhole of my lady’s chamber 
to the kitchen-table, and back again. This is a literary 
phenomenon which has no more importance in France 
than in England. 


Miss Stephens places Pierre Loti last in her list, when 
she might more justly have placed him first. His most 
recent work makes us regret “Mon frére Yves,” 
“ Matelot,” and “ Pécheurs d’Islande ;” but he is none the 
less one of the giants. As for Madame “ Pierre de Coule- 
vain,’ Miss Stephens quotes a remark made in Paris that 
“no one in France reads her or knows her.” If this was 
the “ literary veteran,” we may forgive him. 


ROWLAND STRONG. 








THE DISCOVERY 


DvuE east and west went the high road, a broad, dust- 
coloured ribbon cleaving the trim Midland landscape. 
From where he stood the boy could see it stretching away 
before him, till it was lost over the shoulder of the hillside, 
where already a faint green was veiling the brown of the 
ploughed slopes. On the other fields, too, the grass 
meadows in which the lambs were playing together, a 
stronger colour had begun to show beneath the grey of 
last year’s stubble, and here and there the dark hedgerows 
were dashed with a sudden foam of blossom. From his 
halting-place, this point at which the road dipped to the 
little hollow which was his goal, he could look back over a 
great part of the way by which he had come. It was a 
familiar way enough by this time, yet never travelled by 
him without some sense of mystery, of adventure, and 
(a little strangely perhaps in this connection) a kind of 
consolatory peace. But the Roman road held in the boy’s 
life a place apart, not easily to be explained, 


In the distance—miles upon miles away it seemed, though 





as a fact it was not more than eight or nine—the roofs and 
spires of the town still showed like faint smoke on the 
horizon ; above them all the tower of the school from 
which the boy had but now been set free. He turned his 
face resolutely from it, and began to run down the hill. 
At the foot was a farmhouse and a disused gravel-pit in a 
field that was entered by a gate on the left-hand side of 
the road. This was the end of his journey. 

Years afterwards he was to remember that afternoon as 
one on which the peculiar magic of this secret haunt of 
his was more than commonly manifest. The familiar 
aspects of the place, the close turf, the ragged sides of the 
pit, tawny yellow at the edge, especially seen against the 
clear sky, even the clang of the gate swinging-to behind 
him—these things had never before seemed so intimate, so 
comforting. He flung himself face forward at full length 
upon the side of the pit, burying his hands in the grass, 
and putting his cheek so close to the ground that he could 
feel the reflected warmth of it beating back on him full of 
the undefinable earthy smell—the special breath, as it 
were, of this one spot, unlike any other—that always affected 
so strangely. 


For a long time he lay thus, motionless, thinking of 
nothing, but content only to let the happy associations of the 
place sink into him with that delightful sensation of peace 
which, whatever his mood, they never failed to produce. 
It had always been so, ever since the half-holiday afternoon 
years ago when he was quite small, and had found it for 
the first time, coming upon it unexpectedly at the end of 
one of those long solitary walks of his, of which even then 
he had been so fond. After that first discovery it had 
become his chosen refuge from the ‘troubles of a rather 
lonely and miserable school-life. Fortunately no one else 
seemed to know of what to some would have been its sole 
attraction, which he himself had only by accident found on 
a second visit—the scraps of broken pottery, Roman and 
British, that were to be unearthed here and there among 
the gravel, sowing its origin as a station on the great road. 
So he was always sure of being alone. But there was 
something 1. its charm for him beyond mere solitude, some- 
thing strangely more human. The boy could hardly, even 
to himself, have given this thought a definite expression ; 
but unconsciously he had come to look upon the Roman 
field as though it had been actually the home of a friend to 
whose sympathy he could turn certainly for consolation. 
It filled for him the place that the living comrade, longed 
for with such lonely heart-aching, could never hold ; had 
come to be indeed, in a sense, that other self which his 
own brooding and over-sensitive nature had always so 
passionately and vainly desired. It was the balm of com- 
panionship, idealised and _ half-fanciful, as of the embodied 
genius of the place, that was comforting him now as it had 
done before in many of his desolate moods. 


He lay so still that presently the rabbits, which had 
scuffled away at his coming, began cautiously to peer from 
their burrows again. One by one he saw them hop very 
silently out into the sunshine, pausing each on the thres- 
hold for an anxious instant, long ears curiously pricked, 
and nostrils aquiver against the wind. Soon the whole 
slope was astir with their odd, mechanical-looking move- 
ments, till suddenly the most venturesome dislodged a 
fragment of something hard, which fell tinkling from stone 
to stone, and on the instant the whole company had 
vanished panic-stricken. 


But the noise had roused the boy too. He sat up, 
noticing as he did so the position of what had fallen, a 
gleam of dull red upon the sand at the foot of the pit. 
Samian ware; it was a find! The sight of it woke 
all at once a quite different feeling within him, the 
primitive, universal excitement of the treasure-hunter, 
the instinct of hide-and-seek. Yes, it was that exactly that 
gave the simpler element to the double fascination of this 
place that had once formed part of all the mystery and 
magnificence of Rome. The very contrast with its present 
aspect, so silent and deserted in the sunshine, did but make 
more wonderful the uncertainty of what message from the 
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past a chance look might reveal, or of what, at that very 
moment perhaps, one had passed over, hidden only by the 
slightest covering that a touch would have dispersed. In 
a secret corner of the boy’s study at school he guarded 
jealously a little store of these—a clasp, a battered coin or 
two, even a rusty spear. Small wonder that, while he 
scrambled eager-eyed about the shifting slope of sand and 
gravel, the old pit should seem changed. It was no longer 
only a refuge for his dreams, it had become itself a dream, 
full of glorious possibilities. It was El Dorado, John 
Silver’s Island, the Cave of Ali Baba, and something better 
than all these, more intimate to the boy himself ; as though 
indeed, the old Romans had hidden their forgotten 
treasures just here with the very purpose that he, and he 
only, should discover them, Thrillingly, one seemed at 
the thought almost to touch their actual fingers. 


It was upon him now—this feeling of expectation, of sus- 
pense, stronger than he ever before remembered it. Often 
in the solitary hours that-he had spent here he had had 
the fancy that he was being observed, that the dead lords 
of the place were still present, very. close about-him, so 
that at any moment an unexpected turn might surprise 
them, watching. To-day, as soon as he began to search, 
he was almost overpoweringly conscious of this. He had 
stooped to gather the piece that had fallen (a fragment of a 
Samian cup, dull-red, with a pattern of raised leaves) 
when all at once the feeling became so insistent that he 
stood up, straightening himself uneasily, for the first time a 
little afraid. Somehow the very silence seemed to have 
grown strange, to have taken suddenly a new significance. 
The rabbits had disappeared ; there was nothing before 
him but the empty, sun-steeped quarry on three sides, and 
behind and beyond it the quiet English country, where far 
away a few sheep were leisurely cropping the new grass. 
And yet—had not something moved, ever so slightly, 
there, close beside him, where a white gleam, the lip of a 
broken vase perhaps, now showed half buried in the sand 
to his left? He.had not noticed this before, but the move- 
ment, if indeed there had been one, and not merely the 
shadow of a passing cloud, had drawn his eyes. His 
heart was beating unreasonably fast as he went towards it. 

And then—the wonderful thing happened that was ever 
afterwards to set that day of his life apart from all others, 
that (as he came to look back upon it) seemed in some way 
to explain what had before been strange in the influence 
upon him of the place. For, as he put out his hand to 
touch it, he saw the gleaming thing suddenly for what it 
was—no vase, but the bones of a skeleton arm thrust 
outwards from the sand, the slender, undeveloped bones 
of a child-—a lad perhaps of his own age—and upon them, 
where the wrist had been, a narrow circlet of bronze. 
For a long moment the boy stood staring, white-faced, then 
with an involuntary cry he saw that the whole ledge of sand 
from which the arm came was beginning to move, ... . 


It slipped downwards and fell, breaking in a little 
avalanche about his feet, and there before him lay, 
uncovered, the figure whose burial-place this had been. 
It lay upon its side, one arm upon which also was a bracelet 
like the first, thrown across the breast where the small ribs 
had fallen in, crushed by the centuries-long weight above 
them. In the sand and gravel upon which it lay were 
other things—beads of a strange blue colour, and a brooch, 
of which the pin, thick with the rust of two thousand years, 
still moved in the clasp within which the dead fingers, so 
infinitely far away, had fastened it. So the secret of the 
place was told ; he had found him, this other boy who had 
been his friend, whose possessions these once were. Very 
reverently he took them in his own hands ; and, as he did 
so, surely before the magic of their last human touch had 
left them, did not he, too, catch for one blinding instant a 
vision of that mysterious life from which they came to him, 
as it were, still‘warm. For an instant only, then the link 
was broken, He looked round him, shivering a little and 
bewildered, as one awakened suddenly out of a dream. 
He was quite alone. ee tones 

- - ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. ~ 





LONDON’S LOST MAY-DAY 


Is London to lose its May-day as completely as it did 
when under the yoke of those Puritans who hacked down 
Maypoles, and also, it may be recalled, made it illegal for 
a mother to kiss her child on the Sabbath ? Is the domi- 
nation of the devils of hustle and gain to win a triumph 
over the charming old popular street merry-makings, even 
move enduring than that won by the Covenanter? It looks 
like it. Within living memory the London chimney- 
sweepers on each May-day put off for the nonce what 
Charles Lamb called the “ obscuring darkness and double 
night of their forlorn disguisement,” to assume a moving 
habitation of verdant green, escorted through the street 
by pipe and drum. Was any Jack-in-the-Green seen in 
London town last Friday? ithin two memories, pretty 
milkmaids, “in comely colours drest,” and bearing a 
“garland” consisting of an erection of polished silver 


‘plate decorated with ribbons and posies of fresh flowers, 


danced before the doors of their customers’ houses. The 
motor-’bus to-day would make.short-work of dancing milk- 
maids, if indeed even a milkmaid should have the heart to 
dance in the blue reek of petrol-fumes by which we have 
replaced the clear air breathed by our grandfathers. 


In that clear air, untainted by the poisonous exhalations 
of “ progress,” and in the leisure of their reasonable lives, 
those grandfathers lived a jolly town existence undreamt 
of by their anzemic descendants. Where we have foul 
smells, pestilent dust, the clanging roar of an Inferno, and 
life taken at hurricane pace, the Londoner of old enjoyed— 

es, actually enjoyed—his streets. For three hundred years 

e danced round his London Maypoles every First of May. 
Then came the Puritan interlude. Then as far back as we 
can see, even to Chaucer’s time, his May shafts stand 
surrounded with their merry throng. 


To take the older chronicles first. How splendid was 
the pageant by which the restoration of Maypoles was 
inaugurated in London on the First of May, 1661: 


Let me declare to ye (says the writer of a rare tract) the 
manner in general of that stately cedar erected in the Strand, one 
hundred and thirty-four foot high, commonly called the Maypole, 
upon the cost of the parishioners there adjacent, and the gracious 
consent of his sacred Majesty with the illustrious Prince, the Duke of 
York. This tree was a most choice and remarkable piece. 


The “remarkable piece” was brought with a streamer 
flourishing before it, with drums beating all the way, and 
other sorts of music. The “handy-man” of the day was 
called in to erect it, as it was supposed that landsmen 
could not possibly raise it. So the Lord High Admiral of 
England commanded twelve seamen to the task, and 
after three great crowns had been brought by three men, 
bare-headed, with more drums and music, then, to the 
sound of trumpets, the pole was raised, and the shouts of 
the people “ did ring throughout all the Strand.” 

Next came a Morice dance, with “Tabor and Pipe as 
the ancient Musick,” round the pole; the dancers, who 
were finely decked in purple scarfs and “ half shirts,” there- 
after dancing “the rounds of their liberty.” And as 
a perpetual honour to seamen, and to give light in 
dark nights, and to shine “so long as the pole stands,” 
three great lanthorns were hung on the pole, one for the 
Lord High Admiral of England, one for the Vice-Admiral, 
and the third for the Rear-Admiral. So London had 
again a Maypole worthy of the city’s state, and, says our 
chronicler : 


Little children did much rejoice, and ancient people did clap their 
hands, saying golden days began to appear. 


In its old age, in 1717, the Maypole, then falling into 
decay, found honourable retreat, at the request of Sir Isaac 
Newton, in a park in Essex, where it supported the largest 
telescope then in existence, and which measured 125ft. in 
length. 

History is dumb as to what became of the three great 
lanthorns, the “ three hcnours” of English seamen, which 
were to shine on the wild and brawling Strand of the 
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Restoration. But that their light was needed is shown by 
the fact that, six years after the splendid erection of the 
Maypole, one Mr. Robert Perceval was found lying dead 
near its site, with a deep wound in his breast, and “ his 
sword, drawn and bloody, lying beside him.” He was but 
nineteen years old, and had fought as many duels as he had 
lived years. 

Yet another London Maypole made some figure in those 
Restoration days. This was the Drury Lane Maypole, set 
up by a smith, at the north end of little Drury Lane, to 
commemorate his daughter's good luck in marrying George 
Monk while he was buta private gentleman, and in sharing 
his elevation.to the dukedom of Albemarle—whereby hung 
a pretty tale and three trials at the. Bar of the King’s 
Bench, opponents of the new Duchess asserting that she 
possessed a prior husband, yet alive, in the person of one 
Thomas Ratford with whom she had > ; 


Lived at the Three Spanish Gipsies, in the New Exchange, and 
sold wash-balls, gloves, and such things. 


We do not hear whether the Drury Lane Maypole took 
part in the King’s Bench trials ; but assuredly it may claim 
to be the only Maypole intimately associated with a bigamy 
case. 


London’s most famous Maypole—famous for the tragedy 
that brought about its deposition, and for the high comedy 
of its final destruction—was that of the “shaft” on 
Cornhill, fixed every May-day morning before the south 
door of the Church of St. Andrews, the steeple of which 
it out-topped, the church thereby coming to be known as 
St. Andrew Undershaft. Chaucer, himself a Londoner 
born, mentions this (the earliest known of London’s May- 
poles) when he speaks of a vain boaster: . 


Right well aloft, and high ye bear your head, 
As ye would bear the great shaft of Cornhill, 


During some two hundred years the London lads and 
lasses a ev their “May games” round the towering 
shaft, until the tragic occurrences of Evil May-day, as the 
First of May, 1517, wasnamed. For at that time there was 
great jealousy in the | against foreign artificers, and 
these sixteenth-century Tariff Reformers had lusty ways 
with them. On April 28th, says Stowe : 


Divers yong men of the citie picked quarels with certaine strangers 
as they passed along the streets, some they smote and buffetted, and 
some they threw in the channell: for which the Lord Maior sent 
some of the Englishmen to prison. 


Then suddenly rose a secret rumour, and “no man could 
tell how it began,” that on May-day next following “ the 
citie would slay all the aliens.” This rumour coming to 
the King’s Council, the Lord Cardinal on May Eve sent 
for the Mayor and bade him preserve the city’s peace. 
The City Fathers met in the Guildhall at seven o’clock that 
evening, and Sir Thomas Moore and the Recorder brought 
them back word at the Guildhall at half-past eight that no 
man after nine of the clock should stir out of his house, 
but himself and his servants stay within shut doors till nine 
o’clock of the May morning. Conceive our modern 
London commanded to keep itself and its servants within 
doors from nine at night till nine the next morning! The 
Guildhall Conference having broken up, it being then near 
nine o’clock, an Alderman, one Sir John Munday : 


Found two young men in Cheape playing at the bucklers, and a greai 
many of young men looking on them. 


And Sir John bidding them desist, the ’prentices cried : 


“Prentices, prentices, clubs, clubs!” and out at every door came 
clubs and other weapons . .. . and forth came serving-men, 
watermen, courtiers, and others, so that by eleven of the clocke there 
were in Cheape six or seven hundred. 


And then the vigil of “ Evil May-day” merged into the 
famous midnight rio of the day itself. The “Counter ” 
prison was broken ope. Sir Thomas Moore, taking stand 
at St. Martin’s Gate, vainly desired the “rebellous rout to 
cease ;” men were sore. hurt, houses and unhappy French- 
men were “spoyled,” and the May morning riot held till 





three o’clock, when the Mayor, overpowering the mob, no 
less than three hundred were sent to Newgate, the Tower, 
and the Counters. The Lieutenant of the Tower, by the 
way, “shot off certain peeces of ordnance against the 
city ;”’ but, says Stowe, “did no great hurt.” 


On May 4th following the Duke of Norfolk entered the 
city with 1,300 men; and the prisoners were brought 
through the streets 


Ri ary in ropes some men, some lads but of thirteen or forteen years 
old. : 


Thirteen were adjudged to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, and ten pair of movable gallows were set up, to 


go on wheels -- 


’ From street to street and from doore to doore, whereas the prisoners 
were to be executed. - ' 


The Tudors encouraged no nonsense about humanitarian 
executions ; if they hung and quartered a man it was for 
good reasons, and they were careful to let his fellow- 
subjects know it, and to give them a good view of the 
deterrent painfulness of the operation. So on the seventh 
day after the black May-day, divers adjudged to die were 
drawn on hurdles to the standard on Cheape, and there 
the hangings began ; but no sooner had the first been 
executed than a respite came from the King, and his 
Majesty and many lords, on May 13th following, came to 
Westminster Hall, whither the prisoners were brought, 


Bound in ropes, in a ranke, one after another, in their shirts and 
every one had a halter about his necke, being in number 400 men and 11 
women. Then the King, after admonishment, gave pardon, the gallows 
were taken down, and the citizens kept for ever after on May Eve “a 
‘trong watch in armour in remembrance of Evill May-day.” 


The curious may read a fine old ballad in which the whole 
story is told; and there we learn that the ’prentices made so 
great a slaughter of “ foreign strangers in the street” that 
all the “channels” ran with blood, and that the wild youth 
of London were at last awed by the simple expedient of 


. » « « hundreds hang’d by martial law 
On sign-posts at their master’s door. 


The ballad of the period seems to have savoured some- 
what of the posters of our own $d. Press, but Stowe’s sober 
account finds confirmation in the fact that Chaucer’s shaft 
of Cornhill lay unreared, hung up on iron hooks over the 
doors of the houses in Shaft Alley for nearly fifty years, from 
this evil May-day until in 1552 its long existence was ended 
in high comedy. For then a curate, preaching at Paul’s 
Cross, denounced the Maypole as no less than an idol. 
Wherefore the neighbours, greatly moved by the curate’s 
sermon, and, says Stowe, “after they dined to make them- 
selves strong,” fell upon the shaft, sawing it in pieces ; and 
thus, concludes our chronicler, was “his [the curate’s] 
idoll . . . . mangled and after burned.” This 
frenzied attack on Cornhill’s historic shaft recalls the 
description by another sixteenth-century writer of the town 
and village Maypole as a “ stinking idol.” 


Saner things, as we have seen, came in with the Restora- 
tion, and the Londoner recovered and retained his May- 
poles for another three hundred years. At least one 
London Maypole is known to have survived till about 1795, 
standing near Vauxhall Road, and being “ much frequented, 
particularly by milkmaids,” If we may credit with 
accuracy the writer of some pleasant verses, dated May 4th, 
1825, and beginning : 

In London thirty years ago, 
When pretty milk-maids went about, 


It was a goodly sight to see 
Their May-day Pageant all drawn out— 


the decline of London’s May-day set in as early as the 
opening of the nineteenth century. Our modern creators of 
pageants might do worse than restore some of the glories 
a a of his lost May-day to the denuded Londoner 
of 1908, ;, 


ai so bee -. Cy M, Gopven.. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS 


The Saints in Art, with their Attributes and Symbols alpha- 
betically arranged. By Marcaret E, Tasor. With 
Twenty Illustrations, (Methuen, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nor long ago the Professors of a well-known School of 
Art were heard to express great surprise at the erudition of 
a bystander who alluded toa picture of an ancient bearded 
man accompanied by a lion and a Cardinal’s hat as a St. 
Jerome, without any previous consultation of a catalogue. 
Miss Tabor’s handy little volume is, therefore, likely to 
meet “a felt want.” The stories of the Saints which she 
gives do not pretend to be more than adequate to explain 
most pictures in which they figure—and she attains her 
object. Though in her small catalogue of some two 
hundred and fifty Saints and Patriarchs she necessarily 
omits a vast number represented in painting alone, she 
manages to include some dozen or more, locally celebrated, 
which are often omitted in much more comprehensive 
catalogues. Such are the Bergamesque Saints, Alexander 
and Adelaide ; St. Giovanni Colombini ; and St. Torpé or 
Torpet of Pisa. “La Jussienne” may prove a useful 
explanation of St. Mary of Egppt, but we distrust 
“Apolline” as a French form of Apollonia, and must 
deny that “ Diego” is Spanish for Didacus. Once again, 
Triphon, Triphone, Trifo, or Trifone is not Italian for 
Tryphonius, “El puto Triphone” is the little boy with 
the singing basilisk; nor is the Latin form of his name 
Tryphonius, any more than that of the philosopher’s 
is “ Platonius.” It is Tripho ; the “ Acta Sancti Triphonis” 
should prevent this common error. Surely any one with 
sufficient intelligence to look at pictures might guess that 
“ Mattias” is a form of Matthias, without being told so, in a 
book, which only gives the foreign names of some few 
saints. Miss Tabor must, by the way, insert the “h” 
in her next edition, it has dropped out of the English 
form in her index. Since she names Fra Angelico 
as a painter of the martyrdom of St. Cosmo and St. 
Damian, it would have been more logical to add to her 
list the names of their brothers, Antimus, Leontinus, and 
Euprepius, and especially of the two youngest, the two 
exquisite figures which alone appear alive in the well- 
known last panel of the predella, the only one of the series 
which is in the Louvre ; for she does include in her list 
the names of other “‘ Companions.” 

In fact, Miss Tabor’s defects, such as they are, are 
those common to the numerous ladies of literary and 
artistic tastes, quite qualified to write useful and pleasant 
volumes on their tavourite subjects. They cannot make 
up their minds what their exact object is, and carry it 
out. If Miss Tabor intended to produce a pocket-book, 
she should have sacrificed her nicely chosen illustra- 
tions, and substituted for them succinct descriptions of 
such easily described garments as the dalmatic and the 
scapular, so useful in distinguishing—the first, deacon 
saints—and the second, the Confessors of the Religious 
Orders which wear scapulars, from those which do not. 
If she intended her book for reference at home, she might 
have added with advantage a vast number more names and 
attributes, with very littie extra trouble. Nevertheless we 
welcome her nice little book, and our criticisms must be 
taken as a mark of appreciation, and we hope that they 
may be useful in indicating the line of improvement, when 
she prepares her second edition. 


Records of Siirring Times—1726-1822. By the Authoress 
of “Old Days in Diplomacy.” (W. Heinemann, ros. 
net.) 


THE editing and publishing of old letters is not always 
commendable or even defensible, however interesting they 
may be, unless two conditions are fulfilled—the clearing 
up of undetermined points of history and the filling of 
lacune in hitherto ragged stories. This book of records 
is more than justified ; it would have been a sin not to have 
given them forth, for they enlarge the knowledge on 
several debatable points, and dot the i’s and cross the t’s 











of much that has been guesswork. The actual owner of 


the many letters reproduced is the granddaughter of 
Queen Charlotte’s Vice-Chamberlain, Colonel Disbrowe (a 
variation of Desborough), the close friend and adviser of 
the family of George III. Her father’s eldest sister 
married Sir Herbert Taylor, the confidential secretary, 
consecutively, of the Duke of York, George III., Queen 
Charlotte, and William IV. The letters are varied in 
value and matter—some trivial and of merely domestic 
interest, others of considerable State import. They are 
written by Queen Charlotte, King George, the Princess 
Elizabeth, and most of the notabilities about the Court of 
the period. One obtains a very intimate insight into the 
political intrigues of the day, and more than one or two 
open issues are explained, so as to make the shadowy 
history of those stirring times more lucid and understand- 
able. The editing, by M. Montgomery Campbell, leaves 
nothing to be desired, and there is a full and useful index. 


By Istporo DEL Lunco. Translated 


Women of Florence. 
(Chatto and Windus, 7s.6d. 


by Mary C, STEEGMANN. 
net.) 


To gain a true insight into the cause and effect of historical 
events we must step aside from the high-road of politics, 
where our eyes are dazzled and blinded by the progress of 
kings and the tramp of armies, and penetrate into those 
obscure byways where dwells the nameless multitude of 
humbler folk who live and die unknown to fame. History 
as a rule is a record of prominent personages, written, 
moreover, from the point of view of man alone. The 
“ Women of Florence” is a historical study of a different 
nature. In this delightful collection of stories Professor 
del Lungo deals not with the exploits of the noble and the 
mighty. He gives us instead glimpses of the intimate life 
of the men and women—chiefly the women—of that day, 
wives and mothers and maidens who played their modest 
parts in the drama of life and died, as they had lived, 
unknown. With this object Professor del Lungo has 
investigated sources of information ignored or lightly 
passed over by the official historian—those family archives, 
domestic papers and records, inventories of wedding 
outfits and household property which now possess such 
inestimable value in enabling us to reconstruct the inner 
history of a bygone time. Here, indeed, the actual woman 
is revealed with all her frailties and virtues, her prejudices, 
loves and hatreds. And how much more alive she is than 
the great queens and dames of high lineage whose fortunes 
are told and retold in the pages of history! What a clear 
idea we get of her relation to man from the farewell letter 
of the Florentine mother to her daughter on the eve of her 
marriage! Many and stringent are the injunctions given 
to the young bride as to her future conduct towards her 
lord—the second of these commandments being that she 
should 

Seek to know what viands he most prefers at dinner and at supper 
and see that these be prepared for him. And if it should happen that 
those dishes do not please thee, I would have thee, nevertheless, feign 
as though they did please thee ; for it is seemly that a wife should 
conform unto the tastes of her husband. 

Not a few of the other twelve admonitions given by this 
wise and gentle dame would kindle the wrath of the 
emancipated woman of to-day. But such rules came out 
of the heart and out of the reality of life. 


Del Lungo is a historian of distinction, and his book is 
no mere compilation of dates and facts ; indeed, we occa- 
sionally feel the lack of precise information in the shape of 
dates and authorities. He isa scholar and a classic, and 
this probably accounts for the florid style of his writing, 
which is not quite suited to the description of the trivial 
particulars and details of family affairs. Nevertheless, in 
some measure perhaps owing to the skill of Miss Steegmann, 
who has adapted rather than translated the original Italian 
to suit the English taste, the book is singularly attractive. 
The illustrations, too, some in colour and some in half-tone, 
and the binding, which is copied from a late cinquecento 
pattern, are worthy of the letterpress. seo ft ee 
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Vie de Michel-Ange. By Romain RoLianp. (Hachette, 
2f.) 


Ir is a terrible and pathetic picture that is drawn for us by 
M. Rolland of the great spirit of the Italian Renaissance. 
The little book is designed on strange lines, for it seeks to 
communicate to us the author’s sympathy with Michael 
Angelo by throwing into lurid relief all the weakness of his 
personality, all the misery, méntal and physical, of a man 
for whom his genius was too great. Michael Angelo, says 
M. Rolland, was a being strangled and buffeted by an 
outrageous and overweening spirit of Art within him. 
Neither his mind nor his body, neither his natural disposi- 
tion nor his natural ambitions, were those of this spirit, and 
it was almost in spite of himself that the morbid, pusil- 
lanimous man was forced to become the great, the 
stupendous artist. Not that he fought against his genius ; 
on the contrary, he spent himself, wore himself out, in a 
furious endeavour to keep pace with it. But the inherent 
weakness of the man prevented the artist from carrying out 
his projects. The utter indecision of character of the proud 
and sensitive burgess of Florence made him as bad a master 
to the genius as even Pope Julius himself, with his ever- 
varying schemes and gusts of savage fury. Inherited ten- 
dencies in the man, whose father and brothers were brutal 
and grasping, subserviency, vaccillation, suspicion, panic, 
ill-temper—these were the foes of the divine inspiration 
which was imprisoned with them in one overwrought body. 
Yet it seemed as though that body drew fire from the spirit, 
and that the same purifying flame drove out the weaker 
qualities of the man. For in the actual service of his Art 
his patience and his devotion were unending. Only the 
bitterness of unaccomplished tasks pursued him to the end. 

We have heard so much of Michael Angelo the artist— 
so little of Michael Angelo the man. And M. Rolland 
has succeeded well in this book ; for, to realise the intensity 
of suffering through which the man went, which would 
never have been his save for the artist in him, is to know 
the man, and thereby to understand the artist. And in the 
figure of “ Night” we can read the weary waiting for that 
day, which the artist dreaded as the end of human 
endeavour, and for which the man longed as the beginning 
of divine rest : 


Beata l’alma, ove non corre tempo ! 


Kafir Socialism. (A. and C, Black, 


7s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Kipp’s name is already closely associated with the 
intimate study of the Kafir by his two previous books, 
“The Essential Kafir” and “Savage Childhood.” The 
present book is intended to be an Introduction to the Study 
of the Native Problem in South Africa, and consequently, 
has politics as its base rather than ethnology or anthro- 
pology. The two latter sciences, of course, are prominent 
in the book, but only as the means or guide by which the 
solution to the Political Problem may be reached. 

As an Introduction to the Problem the book is neces- 
sarily short; but there is no scamping of detail where 
detail is necessary for the satisfactory proof of the author’s 
point. When Mr. Kidd publishes—as he undoubtedly 
should—an exhaustive work on the same subject, there 
should be at once a most interesting and compiete treatise 
on a subject that is as important as it is fascinating—a 
work at once welcome to the philosophical student, and 
absolutely necessary to the politician and builder of 
Empire. 

Mr. Kidd divides his book into two parts—Kafir Social- 
ism, and The Dawn of Individualism. In the first he 
discusses primitive Socialism, Kafir conceptions of justice, 
and the native franchise ; in the second he deals with the 
education of the Kafir, and offers constructive criticism as 
regards the future development of the race, and the solu- 
tion of the native problem. We have, then, a study that 
is at once retrospective and prospective ; at the same time, 
contemporary conditions (as is only natural) hold their own 
in the horizon of'the author. _ 

On the first page Mr. Kidd makes sure of his position, 


By Dupbvey Kipp. 





for he offers a definition of that vexed and doubtful term 
Socialism, and the use of the word throughout the book 
must be understood in those terms. He says: 

The word Socialism is used in these pages to connote an organisa- 

tion of society in which the means of life—whether production, distri- 
bution, or protection—are held in collective ownership. 
Whether this definition is adequate or no need not be dis- 
cussed here, Such a discussion may be left to Fabians and 
other philosophic Socialists. But there does arise a 
question in connection with this definition which is most 
germane to the subject of review. That under the Clan- 
system of the Kafirs all goods, means of life, and even life 
itself are held in collective ownership for the good of the 
Clan, and ultimately of the Tribe, is evident and unde- 
niable. So far the Kafirs are indubitably Socialists. But 
beyond this Socialism there is something else. This 
Socialistic tenure is subject absolutely to the will and 
judgment—too often, perhaps, to the caprice—of the 
paramount chief, and in this aspect the Kafirs are subject 
to an autocracy as unquestioned and irresponsible as it is 
possible to conceive. There is no “ government of the 
people by the people for the people.” Such an idea is, 
according to Mr. Kidd’s reiterated statements, entirely 
hostile to true Kafir thought, and is only to be found among 
the “ half-baked” educated Kafir, who has shaken off all 
Clan duties. Mr. Kidd would draw a hard-and-fast line 
between this Democracy and the true Socialism of the 
Kafir, and consequently readers, in order truly to appre- 
ciate his meaning and point, will have to keep constantly 
before them his definition of the word in use : 

The Native Problem is the problem of the native. This is so obvious 
when once stated, that one would be ashamed to say it unless it were 
so constantly forgotten. Before we can understand the bearings of 
the Native Problem, we must study native customs and thought. 
These wordsin Mr. Kidd’s preface show the line of his whole 
argument, and he judges the good or evil effect of our 
“Reforms” not only by the evident actual results on the 
subjects of our experiments, but by the attitude towards 
those reforms of the subjects themselves. For example, 
we have at any rate emasculated, if not entirely destroyed, 
the Clan system, and the result is that we are not thanked 
for our efforts; nor, on the other hand, have we succeeded 
(speaking generally) in improving the Kafir in spite of him- 
self. That we should be thanked by the Kafir for improving 
him was, of course, not to be expected. He is evidently 
most conservative and stationary by nature, and lives and 
rules by tradition. But that we should have improved 
him in spite of himself, if he was capable of improvement, 
might surely be expected. That he is capable of improve- 
ment Mr. Kidd proves quite conclusively in the chapters 
“The Education of the Kafir” and “Can the Ethiopian 
Change his Skin,” but it is equally clear that such improve- 
ment is in spite of our methods rather than because of 
them. The fatal mistake which we seem to have made in 
our dealings with the Kafir is, according to Mr. Kidd, that 
we have consistently tinkered with 2 ee age and not gone 
to the causes of the evils which we have set about to cure, 
and that we have striven for uniformity of legislation for a 
race whom different environment has transformed or 
varied into quite divergent natures, Adaptation to environ- 
ment has produced such great changes among this 
migratory race that whereas, for example, at King Williams- 
town the natives are quite ready for the Glen Grey Act 
dealing with land tenure, their cousins in Natal have 
developed along quite different lines, and the Act would 
be neither “ welcome or useful.” In this connection Mr. 
Kidd notices a strange phenomenon. In his personal 
research among the Kafirs he has noticed that the further 
south they have penetrated the lower they have sunk in 
the social scale, and he states that the Kafir in Cape Colony 
is degenerate as compared with the Kafir of Nyassa or 
Tanganyika. 

After all this destructive criticism by Mr. Kidd of our 
education of and legislation for the Kafir—by-the-bye, he 
is convinced that the franchise is not wanted by the Kafir, 
and would be an immense weapon for harm in his hands— 
some constructive criticism will be demanded by his 
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readers. ‘This he gives us in his last chapter ; and here we 
feel that the limits of his book as an introduction ‘have 
hampered him. At the same time he gives in the Preface 
a very valid excuse for thus confining his discussion : 

There is a further and final reason for not attempting a complete 
discussion of the Native Problem. It is a most unsuitable time to make 
such an attempt, because the present Liberal Government, by reser- 
ving the affairs of the Kafirs in the Transvaal and Orange River Colony 
for its own special care, and by interfering in the native affairs of 
Natal, is virtually stifling discussion ; for what colonist cares to waste 
his time in presenting a reasoned statement of his views concerning 
a thousand details of administration when he has every reason for 
feeling certain that the party that meditates interference in the 
domestic affairs of South Africa will be guided not by facts and sound 
sense, but by the uninformed sentiment of “ moral experts ” ? 


At the same time, we are given at least one most fruitful 
suggestion—the foundation of an Ethnological Bureau, 
which, from the close and careful study of the folk-lore, 
tradition, religion, and customs of the Kafir, may reason- 
ably be expected to arrive within an appreciable distance 
of the Kafir mode of thought, and so may be of immense 
assistance in legislating for him in such a way as may at 
the same time give hitn the boasted British justice, and yet 
not appear to him to be hopelessly unjust. 

As Mr. Kidd says, it is difficult for the white man to 
think black, but it is certain that until he does he can never 
hope to succeed in his well-meant efforts to develop and 
improve the Kafir. 








FICTION 


Marolz. By JoHN AyscouGH. (Constable, 6s.) 


Iris very rarely that we find in a present-day novel the 
qualities that combine to make “ Marotz” a great book. 
Simplicity and spiritual force have no place in the number 
of tricks and mannerisms which constitute the so-called 
technique of novel-writing. Our ears are troubled with 
much violent writing about intellectual bullies and the 
emotionally insane, and our eager vivisectors would have 
us believe that the human mind is a place of harsh and 
perpetual clamour, where vice wages endless war with 
prudence. It is pleasant to leave all this hysterical clever- 
ness behind us and to read the life of a good woman as 
Mr. John Ayscough has told it with a simplicity which in 
itself is sufficient to make the book before us unconventional. 
In spite of this quality, however, we were surprised 
after reading the book to find on reflection how lacking in 
sensation had been the life which Mr. Ayscough had made so 
interesting. Marotz is born of noble Sicilian blood, and 
she is beautiful. This we should have known even if the 
author had not told us. When she is seventeen she enters 
a small convent asa postulant, but leaves it after two years 
because she is not sure that she has a vocation. She 
marries a bad man, but soon separates from her husband 
and brings up her son until he reaches years of indiscretion, 
when he falls under the influence of his father, and is only 
saved from utter corruption by the latter’s tragic death. 
We leave Marotz when she is about to marry the man who 
has alwaysloved her. All this is simple enough, and even 
the majority of the events we have enumerated are rather 
mentioned than described. For it is spiritual and emotional 
happenings that interest Mr. Ayscough, and it is with their 
aid that he has given us a portrait of a woman, so 
beautifully and truthfully drawn that we must include 
Marotz in the small number of fictional characters 
who have become more real for us than the men 
and women who share our conscious life. Nor is 
it only in his treatment of his principal character 
that the author shows his deep understanding of human 
nature. “ Marotz” contains at least a score of portraits 
which startle us with their vividness and their lack of 
conventional values. “Poor Sister,” the foundress of 
the convent, with her ready gift of loving and her gentle 
humour; San Vito, the blunt grandfather of Marotz, 
whose death affords one of the finest chapters of the 
book; Hals, her philosophic father; Maso, the miserly 









robber ; and Piccolo, her ardent, wayward son, are just 
a few of the men and women whose images stay in our 
memory and increase our obligation to the author. As 
we have suggested, Mr. Ayscough handles these characters 
in a quite unconventional way, and for the practised 
reader of novels who has acquired the habit of deducing 
the contents of each page from the course of events 
on the page preceding it “ Marotz” provides endless 
surprises. And yet there is no straining after the unusual 
nor is there any passionate recording of the common- 
place. It is merely that Mr. Ayscough adopts a point 
of view to which our sheep-like novelists have not 
accustomed us, and that he has the power to convince us 
that his resulting impressions are as accurate as they are 
stimulating. There is something of the same freshness in 
his style, which, at its best, is quite admirable, though here 
and raw} it shows traces of the malign influence of foreign 
languages. We must mention, too, that there are some 
striking descriptions of Sicilian scenery, though this is, as 
it always should be, carefully subordinated to the cha- 
racters who hold the stage. And, finally, there is Marotz. 
Her we have not endeavoured to describe, for it would 
seem like an impertinence to condense the author’s loving 
study into the limits of a review. We have narrated the 
bare facts of her story, and we must refer those who wish 
to meet and love the living woman herself to Mr. 
Ayscough’s work. Here we will content ourselves with 
noticing that “ Marotz” is dedicated by permission to the 
King of Sweden. We hope his Majesty deserves it. 


The Fifth Queen Crowned. By Forp Mapox HUvEFFER, 
(Eveleigh Nash, 6s.) 


Tuis is, apparently, the third of a series of novels dealing 
with the life of Henry VIII.’s fifth Queen, Katharine 
Howard. Not that there is anything in the book itself, 
except its general air of incompleteness, to show the reader 
that it is a sequel; but from the advertisements at the 
beginning and end we learn that the two previous velumes 
were very good. After perusal of the volume in front 
of us we find it difficult to believe in the excellence of the 
forerunners, ‘ The Fifth Queen Crowned” having both in 
matter and style very little to recommend it. There are at 
least two ways of writing an historical novel, the discreet and 
the indiscreet. ‘ Esmond” and “ John Inglesant” belong 
to the former method, where the principal characters 
of the book are unknown, or unimportant historically, 
and the great personages of history are only there 
incidentally and as a setting. In this case the prin- 
cipal characters are Henry VIII., Archbishop Cranmer, 
the Duke of Norfolk, and Katharine Howard, and their 
most intimate thoughts and intentions are given at length 
until the mixture of fact and fiction becomes a folly. Even 
this defect might have been overlooked to some extent if 
there had been beauties of style and workmanship in com- 
pensation ; but the whole book—the narrative part as well 
as the conversations—is written in a style which has now 
become commonly known as “ Wardour Street English,” 
from that well-known Soho thoroughfare where antiques 
and, more especially, sham antiques were to be found in such 
abundance. Mr. Hueffer, indeed, gives us the impression 
that he has had at his elbow the catalogue of some second- 
hand emporium. We have no doubt that much of this 
antiquarian lore will pass muster, but we should very much 
like to know whether the little chapel of Edward IV.’s 
reign was really round-arched. 

There is another impression, too, to be gained from this 
sham archaistic writing, and that is that it has been chosen 
in order to conceal the author’s incapacity for writing plain 
English. It is always dangerous to point out errors where 
such a method has been adopted, but we think it will be 
difficult for any one to justify the following examples that 
have been culled here and there from the many instances 
which gave us pause : 

As if with the furtive eyes and feathery grace of a blonde fox 


Cranmer’s spy came round the great boards.—It was not till very lately 
since this canon of wedding by a holy friar hath been derided and 





contemned in this realm.—May the God ‘to whom vow have prayed, 
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that softened the heart of Paul, soften thine in this hour.—Near the 
doorway it was all shadow, and soundlessly she faded away among 
them. 

The italics are all ours. Errors and inelegances peep at 
us from every page, and we have tound it quite impossible 
to count how often the different characters speak or look 
“ sardonically,” or “ swallow in their throats,” or find their 
“eyes suffused with blood ;” this last unpleasant trait is, 
we hope, a strictly Tudor one, and is perhaps the result of 
Mr. Hueffer’s antiquarian researches. But we did take the 
trouble to count, and-we found that he has used the word 
“heavy” in a figurative sense seven times in the first two 
short pages, and has even had to help it out with “ weighty,” 
which occurs twice. No, not even the Outlook, the Daily 
Telegraph, the Daily News, and others, aided by the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, whose commendations figure so aggres- 
sively on the fly-leaves of this book, shall deter us from 
saying that “The Fifth Queen Crowned” is a sham, and a 
“heavy ” sham at that. 


The Ancient Law. By ELLEN Giascow. (Constable, 6s.) 


It is some considerable time since America—that land of 
strange surprises—has furnished us with a genuinely finer 
novel than “ The Ancient Law,” by Ellen Glasgow. The 
book is one of those rare exercises in the art of fiction- 
writing that deserve to be dignified by the term “‘ a work.” 
The theme of the book is expounded in the large manner 
that is nowso seldom met. The chronicle of Daniel 
Ordway is related, as all tragic history should be related, 
with a calm, almost literal, simplicity that at times through 
its very subject-matter is tinged with an unhappy splendour. 
The story is really the biography of Daniel Ordway from 
the time he leaves prison. His after-life is minutely 
described in all its many varied phases, and we learn in 
graduating periods, from a slow but precise undertone that 
runs like a thread of silver fire through the gloomy texture 
of the entire history, the growth and expression of the 
man’s expanding spirit. Every character in the book is 
etched with a sure hand that has mastered technique and 
the relative values of light and shade. Banks, “the 
impossible ;” Baxter, the benevolent tobacco merchant ; 
Milly Trend ; Lydia, Daniel’s wife, who lives in an atmo. 
sphere of anzmic sainthood; Alice, Daniel’s prodigal 
daughter; Beverly, the inconsequent relic of the old 
Southern aristocracy ; and lastly, the woman who loved 
Daniel and was beloved by him, are all portraits 
in Miss Glasgow’s picture-gallery that stand out with 
a boldness of outline that is astonishingly life-like. 
There is little in the book that is dramatic, and 
nothing that can be called theatrical. The story might 
easily have degenerated into a sequence ot cheap situations 
and tawdry climaxes. It offers very obvious temptations 
for an author to produce meretricious effects, but all these 
Miss Glasgow has avoided with a restraint that is as com- 
mendable as it is rare. She ha’ preferred to tell her story 
of Daniel Ordway with a serene disregard for melodrama 
or sentimentalism. Yet all the thought in the book is 
expressed through feeling, and the clear, sonorous prose 
that rolls out this history of courageous enterprises, 
immutable sufferings, and the consolation to be found in 
moments of transient compensation, carries in its burden a 
depth of emotion that is beyond the compass of shrill or 
exclamatory expression. MissGlasgow knows her America 
well, but for the most part the America to be discovered in 
“The Ancient Law” is not the habitation of “ Tammany,” 
or the “Great Trusts,” or the “Jungle.” It is old Southern 
America, beaten, impoverished,..and wellnigh forgotten, 
but touched with the dignity of defeat and a pathos 
irresistibly associated with the crumbling dissolution of 
any State or human community that has been driven into 
the backwaters of the world. Sucha background, breathing 
the autumnal spirit of decay, makes an admirable—it would 
seem an inevitable—setting for Miss Glasgow’s powerful 
and very actual story. 


Anne Page. By Netta Syrett. (Chatto and Windus, 6s.) 


IN her latest novel Miss Netta Syrett’s manner is at direct 
variance with her matter. The former is almost cloyingly 
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sentimental, the latter almost brutal. The whole story is 
powdered over with fine sugary sentiment, embellished 
with innumerable floral decorations, and heavily sweetened 
with a liberal allowance of that syrupy substance which 
is, perhaps, the chief constituent of schoolgirl romance. 
This style of writing is harmless enough when it is utilised © 
to express a congenial theme, but in Miss Syrett’s case the 
ugliness of her story is accentuated, and in places rendered 
positively repellent, by a method of narration so utterly 
unsuited to its subject. We start well enough in the old 
approved fashion of tea-garden sentimentalism. We are 
introduced to the soft afterglow of the sunset, the sweet- 
scented lilac trees, the lichen-stained sundial, the cool, 
plashing fountain, and last, but not least, the quiet- 
mannered, beautiful woman, whose face “ had the delicacy 
of a white rose,” and whose eyes were as blue as corn- 
flowers. Truly a promising start, and, having concluded 
the first chapter, we come unreservedly to the conclusion 
that “Anne Page,” or “Sweet Anne Page,” as she is 
called throughout the story, would make an ideal com- 
panion for all our little girls when they return home for 
summer holidays. However, our conclusions, built some- 
what rashly upon slender premises, were rapidly proved 
to be erroneous. After a time we are translated from “ the 
lavender garden,” the parsonage, and the general atmo- 
sphere of quiet English country life into a Paris that is all 
art and naughtiness. We discover that “Sweet Anne 
Page” has “a past.” She had been the mistress of a 
painter and a genius. She had refused to marry this 
shadowy personage, but had decided, nay, had even 
invited, a casual union from motives that, properly con- 
sidered, cari only be 1egarded as the baser appetites of the 
flesh. Moreover, Anne Page’s indiscretions appear to be 
of an alarmingly common variety amongst the women who 
inhabit Miss Netta Syrett’s “ lavender gardens.” The local 
doctor’s wife also visits Paris, and is also apparently quite 
willing to become the mistress of another painter and 
genius, a gentleman of light conversation, who was an 
intimate of that other great man of Gallic origin, who had 
formerly enslaved the passions of Anne Page. However, 
the doctor’s wife agrees to return to her husband, and, 
upon Anne Page’s advice, to deceive him. Even here the 
full catalogue of Miss Syrett’s erring ladies is not exhausted. 
The local clergyman’s daughter is preparing to start for 
America with a theatrical company under the guidance of 
the traditionally wicked manager, when the ubiquitous 
Anne, whose tastes, it should be remembered, lie all in the 
direction of Parisian painters, intervenes. The end is very 
much after the fashion of the beginning. We have June 
roses, and sundials, and sunsets, and fragrant country 
gardens once more. The only reflection aroused by this 
curious novel is a reassuring belief that the ladies who 
adorn our English country life are neither so incontinent 
nor so ‘inherently stupid as Miss Syrett would have us 
suppose. Our author’s style in parts and places possesses 
an actual charm. 


The Grey Knight. By Mrs, HENRY DE LA Pasture. (Smith 
and Elder, 6s.) heal 


TO open a new novel by Mrs. Henry de la Pasture is to 
experience a feeling of pleasurable anticipation. She is 
the possessor of a style that is always distinctive, and an 
art of happy narration whereby the most threadbare 
incidents are redeemed from the commonplace. “ The 
Grey Knight” is an excellent example of her method. The 
story has been told before more than once, but in the hands 
of Mrs, de la Pasture it acquires a more vivid interest and 
a deeper pathos. It is, in brief, a love-story in which the 
man is many years older than the woman. He is a widower, 
she a widow. ‘A common greyness silvers everything.” 
But the grey turns rose with the dawning of love. Sir 
Harry Gwynn is not in externals an attractive character, 
but he is capable of a deep-rooted attachment, and he 
cannot bear to think that the woman he loves should be 
unworthy of his adoration. In order to live he must 
idealise—it is one of the marks of the egoist. Louise, the 
loved one, is guilty of a momentary indiscretion. It is, at 
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the worst, a pardonable fault, due rather to weakness 
than to folly, but in the eyes of the infatuated lover it 
assumes the aspect of the unpardonable sin. Complications 
ensue, and there is much unhappiness for two fond creatures 
whom freakishness rather than fate has kept apart, but in 
the end the expected happens. In the meanwhile there 
is much diverting by-play, and a charming picture of life 
in a country house. Mrs, de la Pasture has a finished 
touch, and her minor characters are to the manner born. 
Anna Owen, with her uncompromising and wholly 
exasperating honesty, and Gwenllian Cadoc, that perfect 
embodiment of English girlhood, are especially delightful, 
nor would one willingly forget Dr. Morgan, and his Dresden 
shepherdess of a wife. The author, indeed, has but one 
fault that matters. She is too conscious of her background, 
and is for ever taking the reader out into the garden to see 
the marigolds in blossom. This is an excess of literary 
hospitality. But it has, nevertheless, to be said that in 
“ The Grey Knight” we have a novel which for a certain 
quiet charm and sweetness of atmosphere it would be hard 


to match. It is a worthy successor to “ Peter’s Mother.” 
The Traitors Wife. By W. H. WILtiamson. (Fisher 
Unwin, 6s.) 


THE most noticeable thing about this book is the style in 
which it is written. Owing to the fact that it is composed 
almost entirely of short, dry sentences, the reader is pro- 
pelled through it by sharp jerks which are distinctly dis- 
concerting. He is left with a confused impression of 
anarchist plots, beautiful Russian countesses and villainous 
Government officials; but what really remain in his 
memory are trenchant statements such as these—“ Ideals 
have more power than individuals ;” “Those who work in 
the dark must expect to work double!” “Silence is of the 
beasts that perish, speech is man’s glory ;” “ Experience 
teaches !” “ Nothing can upset power but power ;” “The 
joy of a crowd is to destroy ;” “So many things in this 
world come too late.” Extreme brevity sometimes leads 
to confusion, and when the bewildered reader is told that 
“he dropped a white handkerchief over his car,” he is 
led into the wildest conjectures as to the relative sizes of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and motor-cars in Russia. 


The Gates that Shall Not Prevail. 
RINGTON. (Lane, 6s.) 


SHOULD Mr. Farrington be prevailed upon to follow on the 
footsteps of Mr. Hall Caine and dramatise his book—a step 
which we should sincerely regret-—he would be sure of 
instant success at Drury Lane and in the provinces. The 
story speaks for itself. A well-known artist of atheistical 
tendencies is engaged on a picture in which the central 
figure is that of amonk. He is still searching in vain for 
a model who will realise his conception of this monk when 
Lord Mauverne, an elderly rowé, offers to introduce to him 
a certain Paul Servain, commonly known as “ Brother 


By HERBERT M. Far- 


Paul,” in whom he takes a mysterious interest. The artist 
meets “ Brother Paul” : 
A man in the prime of life, . tall, sinewy, ... . with 


a broad forehead, . firm-set mouth and jaw, 


wonderful dark eyes, 
dressed in 


a monk’s gown of rough brown stuff, girt round him with a cord of 
the same material ; 


takes him as his model and finishes the picture, which is, 
of course, the success of the year. He then visits “ Brother 
Paul” at his Settlement in the East End, and makes the 
acquaintance of several of his friends, notably one Bunker 
Bill, king of the sandbaggers, and excellent material for 
melodrama. Having once been thoroughly pummelled by 
the indomitable “ Brother,” he has dedicated his life to the 
pummelling of all Servain’s foes. Unfortunately a frail 
but alluring beauty, Violetta by name, casts a jealous eye 
upon Servain, and many intense and dramatic “ situations ” 
ensue. The last scene, in which Violetta makes a violent 
repentance and Lord Mauverne acknowledges Brother 
Paul as his son, would be described by a Drury Lane 














audience as thrilling. We are led to believe that Violetta 
ends her life as a district visitor. 


The Primadonna. By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
6s.) 


“THE PRIMADONNA” is an excellent example of Mr. 
Crawford’s work. Although he must be by now the 
author of nearly forty volumes, this, his latest, may be 
accounted amongst the best. No other writer of to-day 
could have given us such a blend of exciting adventure 
and skilful character-drawing. Furthermore, the author 
begins by giving us the impression that his heroes are 
all villains, but the subsequent “ whitewashing” is done 
with a gracefulness that disarms criticism. Margaret 
Donne, the primadonna, possesses a personality, half 
real, half theatrical, that influences everybody with whom 
she comes into contact. Mr. Van Torp and others come 
under her influence for a time, but the millionaire is 
really in love with Lady Maud, a married woman with 
a Semitic appetite for hard cash that is strangely blended 
with a delicate sense of honour. Amid all the compli- 
cations of a murder mystery and the persecution of Van 
Torp, the suspected: murderer, Margaret Donne, the 
American, Lady Maud, and Logotheti work out their 
salvation, finally assorting themselves into the couples 
convention demands in a modern novel. Thereare several 
other persons of importance to the literary skill of Mr. 
Crawford, if not to the story he sets out to tell. The 
mannerisins of singers, in society and out of it, are excellently 
described, and there is a great deal of humour, quiet and 
cynical, which will be thoroughly enjoyed by the reader 
whose sense is not numbed by a recital of adventures. 
Readers of “‘ The Soprano” will not be disappointed in 
“The Primadonna.” The latter is in every way an 
improvement on its predecessor, and is really one of 
those rare instances where a sequel marks an advance in 
method. The publishers are to be congratulated on the 
make-up of the volume. The book is pleasant to handle 
and the type gratifying to the eye. 


Marozia. By A.G. Haves. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


Ir is not to be expected that one man should be able to 
write twenty-two good short stories—the number embodied 
in Mr. Hales’s new book—and if the author of “ Marozia”’ 
fails to hold the reader each time, he is not to be blamed 
for failing to accomplish the almost impossible. ‘ Marozia” 
is the name of the royal adventuress who dominates the 
first eight stories, and there is never any doubt as to the 
original of the character. Mr. Hales writes with a certain 
cosmopolitan glamour, and he introduces us to Balkan 
mountains, brigands, and caves with a familiarity that 
suggests the born traveller and romancer. There is plenty 
of colour in his stories and a superabundance of fighting 
and love-making. Marozia, a sort of modern Lais, pro- 
vides the author with material for eight love-stories, and, 
as this is much above the Mrs. Grundy average, the 
character of the queen can be easily guessed. The other 
contributions to the volume are not so well written, with 
the exception of the last, “The Fiddle of Death”— 
which is quite the best thing in the whole book— 
and, after the enticing adventures of Marozia, such 
episodes as a murder, a duel, and a battle seem tame 
enough. It is scarcely necessary to emphasise Mr. Hales’s 
skill as a writer of romance, for he is rapidly becoming one 
of our most prolific novelists, but it is to be feared that he 
may write too much. “ Marozia” is an interesting and 
well-written collection of short stories of the super-maga- 
zine type. Whether literature of this kind is worth repro- 
ducing in volume form is doubtful, though it can be said 
that Mr. Hales very nearly justifies it by his latest volume. 


(Macmillan, 


Where Passion Swayed. By W. ASHLEY LARKINS, (12s. net.) 


In his essay On Fontainebleau Stevenson wrote sym- 
pathetically of “the last heart-throbs of that excited 
amateur who has to die in all of us before the artist can be 
born.” The phrase recurs to us irresistibly in connection 
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with the novel under notice. It is not merely that Mr. 
Ashley Larkins publishes his book himself in an ugly 
binding at an improbable price, nor would we venture to 
call Mr. Larkins an excited amateur for his Preface alone, 
though therein he modestly proposes to preserve order in 
the world by writing fiction. But on every page of this 
book there is the mark of the amateur, the man who has 
not taken the trouble to learn his trade of writing as he 


might have learnt it, and the result is a quantity of 


undigested thought flung together at random and expressed 
in the vilest of English. The book appears—for the 
author’s incoherence is at times almost pathetic—to be a 
kind of allegory, in which Mr. Larkins seeks to express his 
disapproval of passion and lawyers. But the whole thing 
is incredibly stupid, and we have deemed it kinder to tell 
Mr. Ashley Larkins the truth than to leave his nonsense 
unnoticed. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


POLITICS WITH A VENGEANCE 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am wondering what measures will be taken to make 
you sorry for having published this week’s paragraph concerning 
the pledges = to Manchester’s Asiatic Colony by the candidate 
with the double-barrelled nationality and allegiance. 

If the paragraph had appeared in a daily journal it would have 
been promptly followed with the withdrawal from its columns of 
the advertisements of Dr. Defraudemstein’s Lightning Cancer 
Cure, of Swindlevitch’s Free Diamond Ring Offer, of Swetten- 
berg’s 11s. Overcoat, and of other profitable patronage. But, 
unfortunately, a weekly literary journal is not such a suitable 
medium for advertising sovereign remedies, “free jewellery 
fakes,” and sweat-shop clothing as are the various organs of 
Atheism, Semitism, Anglophobia, and Anti-Nationalism that are 
published daily, and so you will have to be made to realise the 
error of your ways other than through the medium of THE 
ACADEMY advertisement department. 

How you could have been so reckless as to publish the para- 
graph I cannot understand. If a writer fora halfpenny dail 
were to pen anything of that character he would be shipped bac 
to New York by the very next steamer. If the naturalised Italians, 
Germans, or Frenchmen in this country were so regardless of 
their oaths of loyalty to their adopted country as to attach greater 
importance to the unrestricted immigration of the harpies, 
paupers, prostitutes, lepers, criminals, and lunatics of their race 
than to any matter affecting the interests of the mere natives ; 
and if some semi-foreign politician in exchange for their votes 
were so false to his duty to his country as to pledge himself to 
secure the further abrogation of the law designed to exclude these 
alien undesirables, any unfavourable comments you might make 
on his conduct would be excusable. But when you condemn the 
action of a semi-Yankee politician who promises to play the 
traitor in order to secure the votes of members of the noble 
breed which has furnished our country with 90 per cent. of its 
brothels, sweat-shops, usury offices, and gambling dens, which 
has enriched our population with a huge swarm of perjurers, 
thieves, swindlers, procurers, souteneurs, white-slave traffickers, 
etc., and supplies, at least, one of our political parties with its 
campaign funds—you prove yourself to be an anti-Semite of the 
deepest dye. 

But perhaps, Sir, you did not mean it, and are already sorry, and 
anxious to make amends. If such be the case, you should hasten to 
communicate with the private secretary of Sir Percy Mosenstein, 
c.o. C-bd-n Club, the popular leader of the powerful Jewish 
Party in the Commons, the “glose bersonal frendt of dot sblendit 
veller ,’ the big contributor to the Radical Party funds who 
arranged that little deal whereby all the principal opponents of 
the Aliens Act were, with one exception, given important posts 
in the present Government, and the Chairman of the Society for 
Promoting the Colonisation of Britain with the Superior Races 
of Mankind. 

Upon forwarding your letter, you will receive a series of 
articles showing the great benefit Great Britain derives from the 
50,000 “ religious refugees ” who come here each year to fill the 
gaps made in our population by the disappearance of the 300,000 
natives who, thanks partly to the generous pecuniary assistance 
of Sir Percy and the great Lord Hoggenstein, are enabled each 
year to seek a living in other lands. By Agnes - these articles 
in THE ACADEMY, and the letters signed “Modern Huguenot,” 
, British Patriot,” “ Anglo-Saxon,” “Fair Play,” etc., with which 
you will also be supplied, and which contain some very caustic 
Comments on the narrow-minded persons who selfishly want to 











keep Britain for the use of the subject race, you will atone for 
the wicked anti-Semitic outburst you have been guilty of. 


JOSEPH BANISTER. 


Bickleigh Lodge, Shoot-up Hill, Brondesbury, N.W., 
May 5, 1908. 


CATHOLIC MARTYRS 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—On Monday, May 4th, the Catholic Church keeps the 
memory of “ All our Blessed English Martyrs since the schism of 
I ” 

sit Tyburn alone ninety-one perished, usually after hideous 
tortures. The roll of martyrs included the monks from the 
Charterhouse, priests (secular and regular), undergraduates from 
the Universities (especially Oxford), laymen, and artisans. 

Many of them died praying for England and the King. Stand- 
ing on the site of the ancient Tyburn, near the Marble Arch, is 
one in a row of handsome houses. This has been purchased by 
a convent of nuns who keep alive there the memory of the 
martyrs. The drawing-room has been turned into a chapel. 
Over the door, beneath the cross, is inscribed the word “ Tyburn.” 
In this chapel for three days, May 1st to May 4th, is kept a solemn 
festival in honour of the ye Behind the altar, with its 
white draperies, is hung the English flag, and before it stand 
two large candles, marked “ For the King” and “ For England.” 


ETHEL Ross BARKER. 





THE JUDGES AND FLOGGING 
To the Editor of THz ACADEMY 


S1r,—In a recent Memorial to the Prime Minister, the Secretary 
of the Humanitarian League stated that three of our most experi- 
enced criminal Judges steadily refused to award the lash forrobbery 
with violence. These three Judges all bear Catholic names— 
Rassell, Brampton, Mathew. Lord Justice Mathew was identified 
with the work of the Criminal Law and Prison Reform Depart- 
ment of the League, while Baron Brampton was in friendly touch 
with its Hon. Secretary, Mr. Collinson, to whom he wrote in 1899 : 


The victim of the lash will become a brutal outlaw. 
Flogging brings out the very worst in a man’s nature. 


In naming these three great administrators of the law the 
Secretary of the Humanitarian League was unconsciously giving 
Catholics a point that is not likely, I think, to pass wholly 
unnoticed in polemics ; for, in the words of a writer in the Tablet ; 


Here, at least, is a category in which the formula “one 
man in three” is not an over-statement, but an under-estimate 
in Catholic and Protestant proportions. 


May 5, 1908. 


OBSERVER. 





SIMPLIFIED SPELLING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


Sir,—I am not aware if the literary Press has noticed the 
circular recently issued by the Simplified Spelling Board. Having 
regard to its influential backing, the document is important and 
likely to have far-reaching consequences. Many spelling changes 
are proposed, and many more implied. It is a safe prophecy that 
in a generation most of them will be firmly embedded in the 
literature of America. They do not seem to have been yet ratified 
officially, so that if any debatable points arise out of them the 
present seems the time to state them. THE ACADEMY was so 
friendly to the reform movement during the late controversy that 
it may take upon itself to elicit the British view of the present 
phase of the question. 

The S.S.B. is doubtless acting on the best American advice. 
The Board itself carries weight, and it has the co-operation of an 
Advisory Council specially formed for the purpose from among 

rominent professors of the language and educationists drawn 


rom many of the States of the Union—a body manifestly — 


intended to nationalise the movement. 

The new proposals are familiar enough to those who have 
followed the many endeavours to effect reforms in this country— 
the substitution of f for ph, the preterit ending of -ed changed 
to -t where so pronounced, elision of that unsightly relic of our 
guttural forbears -ugh, and of final e and ue where not lengthen- 
ing the preceding vowel. There is an unclassified list of revised 
spellings :—Aile for aisle, ake, agast, gost, bild, foren, forfit, surfit, 
gard, hight, iland, quire, sissors, sithe, siv, sent for scent, soveren, 
curtesy, crum, det, lim, thum, wier, wierd, yoman, etc.—forms 
obviously simpler, and for all of which historical warrant is 
claimed. 

It would be comforting to know that the Americans are not 
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cing to take unwarrantable liberties with our language. Pro- 
essor Skeat, Drs. Murray and Wright, and other British members 
of the Board have probably seen to that. But have they not been 
caught napping in allowing to pass such spellings as docil, facil, 
hostil, servil? It is news that these words are so uttered in 
America. It cannot be pretended that they are so spoken here. 


A SPELLING REFORMER. 





A SUGGESTION 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Your notice of the Arundel Club’s publications encourages 
me to write to your columns on a matter which has several 
times occurred to me before. It is the possibility of formation 
of a similar club whose members would receive reproductions of 
contemporary pictures of a kind seldom reproduced. Perhaps 
something of the sort is now in existence, or has been started in 
the past, but failed for lack of support. Ido not know. And, 
not knowing, it seems to me that such a club, besides fulfilling a 
very useful function, would receive a large measure of support. 
Its success would depend on three things. Firstly, the strength 
of the committee. That is an essential point; classic names by 
all means, and also well-known members of the New English 
Art Club or other of Mr. Wake Cook’s Little Bethels. Secondly, 
the attitude of the artists and owners of the pictures. I cannot 
see why it should be anything other than favourable. And, 
finally, the support received from the picture-loving public, 
which would depend to a great extent on the way in which the 
first two conditions were fulfilled. 

Reproducers of modern paintings confine their attentions 
pretty closely to the atrocious and the stupid. Personally, I 
should like to possess copies of works by—well, who knows ?— 
Brangwyn, Ricketts, John, Arnesby Brown, Strang, Bone, and 
scores of — well-known and less-famous men. Further, I 
believe many others think like myself. 

Modern colour reproduction presents alluring possibilities 
which a Committee would decide on in individual cases, 


A. J. A. 
Liverpool, May 1, 1908. 


BOOKBUYING VERSUS BORROWING 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—Just a year ago the so-called Book War was raging, and 
the book-world was in the throes of a bitter dispute as to the fate 
of the six-shilling novel. The experiment of issuing new fiction 
at half-a-crown was attempted by my own firm and a few others, 
but was successful only for a time, being killed — by the 
apathy of the Book Trade. The six-shilling novel we have still 
with us, but beyond a few libraries and beyond a few favoured 
authors its sale has fallen to a very low figure indeed. Itisin a 
sorry plight, and thousands are being sold to remainder-dealers 
for afew pence. The booksellers who refused to support the fair 
and reasonable price of half-a-crown for fiction and endeavoured 
to bolster up the six-shilling novel now find themselves faced with 
far cheaper fiction, which they are bound to sell because the 

ublic demand it. To-day,in spite of the general slackness of the 

ook Trade, there is quite a boom in shilling fiction. Let any one 
look at any railway bookstall and see the piles of such recent 
novels as Rider Haggard’s “Ayesha,” Keble Howard's “ Girl 
who Never Lied,” the Baroness Orczy’s successes, and a host of 
others such as “Sinless,” ‘‘The Sands of Pleasure,” “ Brewster’s 
Millions,” etc., all attractively produced, many in cloth, and 
selling by the hundred-thousand. What is the reason of it all? 
Just this, it seems to me, that the great reading public will buy 
their books instead of borrowing them if they are issued at a price 
within their reach. A shilling is a very low figure, but it is 

ossible, if a book is a good one, able to command a large sale. 

alf-a-crown was a better price still, but the Book Trade would 
not have it, so now they have much lower-priced books to handle. 
Yet, if they can only look ahead, they should see how the cheap 
good book means the salvation of their business because it means 
reaching a buying public instead of a borrowing one. France has 
already proved what enormous sales are possible at reasonable 
prices, Only the other day I picked up a copy of René Bazin’s 
latest novel ; it bore the inscription “forty-seventh edition,” and 
this within a month or two of issue, The boom in the shilling 
noyel has not so far been noticed by the Press, but it is a move- 
ment that is spreading so fast that it seems worthy of considera- 
tion and perhaps comment. 


CHARLES P, SISLEY, Managing Director, Sisley’s, Ltd. 
Charing Cross, April 30, 1908. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
EDUCATIONAL 
Scott, Dukinfield Henry. Studies in Fossil Botany. Black, 6s. net, 
Pensées, maximes et réflexions de Pascal-La Rochefoucauld Vauven- 
argues. Macmillan, 2s. 
HISTORY 
Avery, Elroy McKendree. A History of the United States and its 
People. Vol. IV. Cleveland : Burrows. 
REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 
Annie Besant. An Autobiography. Fisher Unwin, 5s. net. 
FICTION 
Gerrard, Edith C. The Unexplained. Digby Long. 3s. 6d. 
Lathbury, Eva. The People Downstairs. Alston Rivers, 6s. 
Syrett, Netta. Anne Page. Chatto and Windus, 6s.. 
— Madame. Drusilla’s Point of View. Hurst and Blackett, 
S. 
Never Say Die. 
Collier, 6s. 
Williamson, C. N. and A.M. Scarlet Runner. 


By the Grand Duke Michael Michaelowich. 


Methuen, 6s. 


Cleeve, Lucas. What Woman Wills, Long, 6s. 
Deledda, Grazia. Ashes. Lane, 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot. The Great Abbeys of England. 
Chatto and Windus, 20s. net. 

Nelson’s Sixpenny Guides: Ilfracombe, Aberystwith, Hastings to 
Bexhill, Plymouth, The Wye Valley, Torquay, Llandudno, 
Brighton, Bettws-y-Coed and Snowdon, York, Scarborough, 
Falmouth, Nelson, 6d, each net. 

Nelson's Guide to Paris. gd. net. 

Noyes, Ella. The Story of Milan. Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Invisible Glory. © Selected Sermons preached by George 
Howard Wilkinson. Mowbray, 5s. net. 

Romanes, Ethel. Bible Readings, with Comments. 
38. 6d. net. 

Stories by Gautier. Jack, 1s. net. 


Stories by Hoffmann. Jack, ts. net. 


THE AUTOTYPE 60., 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN MONOCHROME OF 
FAMOUS WORKS OF ART BY THE 
AUTOTYPE PERMANENT PROCESS. 


Amongst numerous Publications may be mentioned 


SELECTIONS from THE NATIONAL GALLERY (London), 
THE WALLACE COLLECTION, THE TATE GALLERY, THE 
WALKER ART GALLERY (Liverpool). 


DRAWINGS BY HOLBEIN, from the Royat Cottec- 
TION, Windsor Castle. 


SELECTED EXAMPLES OF SACRED ART {rom 


various Collections. 
ETCHIWGS BY REMBRANDT. 
DRAWINGS BY ALBERT DURER. 
PICTURES from the Louvre, Luxembourg, Paris. 
Prospectuses of above Issues will be sent on application. 


Mowbray, 

















Full particulars of all the Company’s publications are given in 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE, 


Now Ready. ENLARGED EDITION, with Hundreds of Miniature 
Photographs and Tint Blocks of Notable Autotypes. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 


Post Free, ONE SHILLING. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO 


AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
[csp ne rt aE PSS ST I TS TTD 
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EXHIBITION. OF 
—PEWTER 


SECOND Exhibition of PEWTER, 

under the personal direction of Mr. 
H. J. L. J. Massé (author of Pewter- 
Plate), will be held in Clifford’s Inn 
Hall, Fleet Street, E.C., from May 6 
to June 5, from 10.30 to 6.0. During 
the Exhibition, Lectures will be given 
at 6 p.m. on Wednesday afternoons 
(May 20 and May 27) on Pewter 
and its Uses and The Ornamentation 
of Pewter. 


@ Admission to the Exhibition One Shilling, or 
by Season Ticket, Five Shillings. Catalogues, 
illustrated, One Shilling. 


@ Admission to the Lectures by Ticket, Two 
Shillings and Sixpence each, or by Season Ticket. 


@ All communications should be addressed to 
Mr. Massé at the Hall, or at 37, Mount Park 
Crescent, Ealing, W. 





























Sir Hubert Von Herkomer 


AND 


PUBLIC OPINION 


Sir Hubert Herkomer, the distinguished artist, writing from Bushey 
to the Editor of “ Public Opinion,” says, on February 11th, 1908 :—- 

Dear Sir,—It gives me great pleasure to tell you how your paper, 
PUBLIC OPINION, answers a purpose in my life. Although I read 
a great deal, I find it impossible to keep abreast of the trend of 
higher thought that is going on around me, which can only be 
gathered from various articles and letters in mewspapers, and 
articles in magazines. But your paper gives me the assurance that 
I miss nothing which would be of use to me in the train of thought 
upon which I may just be engaged, and seldom does a weekly 
issue of PUBLIC OPINION appear from which I cannot cull some 
useful suggestion. As a lecturer on art, I need all the suggestions 
on life that I can get into my hands, for I treat art in all its phases 
popularly. From PUBLIC OPINION I get to know certain modern 
authors with whose methods of thinking I am in sympathy, and 
those I follow up further. Your paper does me the service to point 
to them. 

Your selection of current thought is worthy of all praise, for 
it gives one the wholesome feeling that the world is, after all, 
not going to the devil, but contains thinkers and good men and 
women. 

1 wish you, with all my heart, continuous success with your paper. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) HUBERT VON HERKOMER. 


PUBLIC OPINIO A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT 


:: THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY : 
Every Friday. Twopence. 


EDITED BY PERCY L. PARKER. 


The Purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information by means of a 
weekly review of current thought and activity as they are expressed in the 
world’s newspapers, magazines and books, and to put on record the ideas and 
activities which make for religious, political, and social progress. 

PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any Newsagent or Bookstall, or will 
be sent Post Free for one year to any address in the United Kingdom for ros. rod. ; 
and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum. Orders should be a tom 


PUBLIC OPINION, 30 & 31 Temple House, 
Tallis St., London, E.C. 
SPECIMENS FREE ON APPLICATION. 














FROM FRANCIS GRIFFITHS’ LIST 


JUST READY. 





THE NEW ORDER 


STUDIES IN UNIONIST POLICY. Edited by Lord MALMESBURY. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
CONTENTS :—Unionist Philosophy, by Lord Malmesbury ; The Constitution, 1907, by 
Lord Morpeth, M.P.; Ireland, by the Hon. Hugh O'Neill; The House of Lords, by 
Lord Winterton, M.P.; The Problem of Empire, by the Hon. Bernhard Wise ; Home 
Industries, » | E. G. Spencer Churchill ; Foreign Policy, by T. Comyn-Platt ; Ships, 
by Alan H. Burgoyne; The — by Wilfrid Ashley, M.P.; The Citizen > y 
enry Page Croft; Religious ucation, by Michael H. Temple; Land, by G. L. 
Courthope, M.P.; Socialism, by Ronald McNeill; Labour, by A. D. Steel-Maitland ; 
The Financial Results of Free Trade, by Sir J. Rolleston. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS 


A History. By A. WYATT TILBY. To be completed in Three Volumes. 
Val. I. just ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. net. 

In the preface the author says that “ithas been his first principle that no settlement 
of the English-speaking people overseas should be left unnoticed ; and his second, that 
the actors should, as far as possible, speak for themselves from the records they have left 
behind.” Hehas made a careful study of existing and ~~ authorities ; and it is 
believed that the work will be found both accurate and impartial. 


THE WESSEX OF ROMANCE 


By WILKINSON SHERREN. Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. New and Revised Edition 

of a Work of value and interest to all lovers of country life and literature. Con- 
taining several new Illustrations. 

“Apart from Mr. Hardy, there is not a work of fiction that can give one quite the 

atmosphere of Wessex — life that Mr. Wilkinson Sherren manages to convey into 
his pages of fact.”—St. James's Gazette. 


MODERN ARGENTINA 


The El Dorado of To-day. With Notes on Uruguay and Chile. By W.H. 
KOEBEL. With 123 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 
“What our author has to say about this country is very satisfactory. . . . . 
There is much that is interesting to read about rural matters, and about other states in 
South America as Uruguay and Chile.” —Specfator. 


NEWMAN, PASCAL, LOISY, AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


By W. J. WILLIAMS. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 
_“ Those who desire to get a better understanding of the Liberal Roman Catholic 
position should read this book.” —Spectator. 


An entirely New and Original Book for Children. Just Ready. 
Large pott quarto, 6s. net. 


THE WORLD THAT NEVER WAS 


A LONDON FANTASY. By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK, With 27 Full-page Illustra- 
tions by Tom BROWNE, R.I. uke ae i 
“The World that Never Was” is a children’s book of an entirely novel kind... It is 
Specially written for children, but the interest and humour of it appeal almost as 
Strongly to adult as to younger readers. It is the newest, quaintest children’s book 
that has appeared since “Alice in Wonderland.” 


-Lendon; FRANCIS GRIPFITHS,-34 Maiden Lane, Strand; W.C. - 











PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books 
Received. 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 


POPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resume of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams 
from Correspondents Everywhere. 


10 or 12 Pages Daily. 





THE MAY BOOK MONTHLY, 


now ready, 6d. net, 
has an: interesting article on 


BOOKS AS WEDDING PRESENTS. 


Another article tells us “ What Glasgow Reads,” and generally the 
number contains all the news of the book world and is beautifully 
illustrated. , pe TS 





Order from your bookseller or newsagent, or write for a specimen 
copy fo the publishers, Simpkin, Marshall and Co.; Stationers’ Hall 
Court, London.” ~ _—_ ‘ ‘ 


| 





THE ACADEMY hiscoiin 


A NOVEL OUARTETTE 


gq In introducing A NOVEL QUARTETTE I have in mind the general verdict 
assed upon THE LITERARY F OUR-IN-HAND. The chorus of praise that these 


our volumes received far exceeded my most sanguine hopes, and from the appearance 
of the first reviews the success of each and every book was assured. I have no doubt 


that A NOVEL QUARTETTE will prove as acceptable as THE LITERARY 
FOUR-IN-HAND. 























A @_ “Such books are worth keeping on the shelves, even by the classics,” was the opinion of 
ar the Times upon THE WINGLESS VICTORY. The numerous readers of Miss Willcocks’ 
GREAT previous book will not, I venture to think, be disappointed in A MAN OF GENIUS. It will 
ENGLISH be remembered that the critics received her last book with acclamation, which resounded in 

America, and is vibrating in Germany and Scandinavia, where the book has been translated. 
NOVEL A MAN OF GENIUS shows a profound knowledge of art, love, passion, and the elemental 
—s. things of life. It will convince the reader of the danger incurred by the children of earth 


in playing with fire. There will be ten illustrations by W. STORY. 


A gq There are two things that a publisher is always anxious to discover, a Great Australian 
GREAT Novelist and a Great Irish Novelist. When I received my reader’s report upon THE 
— BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT, by T. B. CLEGG, I felt that perhaps one of these discoveries was 
AUSTRALIAN about to be made. The following quotation will perhaps justify me to some degree : “In my 
—— = opinion Mr. CLEGG is a novelist who will at no very distant date achieve one of those 
NOVEL successes which make a big reputation.” Perhaps THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT will be that 

book. Itis instinct that makes a novelist, and Mr. CLEGG has that instinct. He tells only 
what is necessary to the development of his story ; he concentrates ; and above all he convinces both as regards 
description of places and the drawing of character. The Bishop of Capricornia is a fine figure of a man who 
accepts his punishment without murmur, I can with some amount of reason look forward to a real success 


for this novel. 


faa 


A @ On the publication of CLARA VIEBIG'S remarkable book ABSOLUTION in Germany 
BRE AT last autumn, a two-column review appeared in the Westminster Gazette, from which the follow- 
— ing passages are selected : “In Germany, this book of the sombre purple cover and the design 
GERMAN of a halo surrounding the strange title is everywhere. It is on train and steamer, in little odd 
ee bookshops of sleepy country towns, and (often in strange a among the best-displayed 
NOVEL wares in the shop windows of the main streets of great cities. ‘It is a terrible book,’ people 


say, as they sit poring over its pages, but we doubt whether any one, — taken it up, lays 
it aside as too ‘terrible’ before he has reached the abrupt, dramatic end. . . . . The face of a woman, 
young and proud, and very beautiful, haunts the pages of the new novel by the most powerful of the woman 
writers of Germany. Inthe pale face burn the dark, unfathomable eyes, in which, by turn, the passion of 
heavenly and earthly love flares up and does battle against the childlike simplicity and innocence of heart that 


makes the woman a danger to every man who crosses her path.” 


A @ If ABSOLUTION created a sensation in Germany, THE CHILD OF CHANCE 
‘as (Le Semeur) had no less a vogue in France. It was the book of the season, and as such 
GREAT immensely discussed in Paris. The heroine of ABSOLUTION is a woman to whom man 
FRENCH is the Lover, to Marie-Cécile in MAXIME FORMONT’S NOVEL man is essentially the 
— Father. The justification of illicit love has formed the subject of many plays and novels, but 
NOVEL the rights of maternity have been grievously overlooked. Can the maternal instincts in a 


woman blot out her “shame,” and justify her for a, to her, necessary and inevitable act of 
disobedience to conventional standards? The portrait of Marie-Cécile offers a partial solution to the problem. 
The audacity of the book is equalled only by its restraint. M. FORMONT knows that he is dealing with 
a delicate subject, but he deals with it as a man, one who not only recognises the cry for motherhood but 


knows what it portends. 











ABSOLUTION By CLara VIEBIG 6/- Ready May 12 
A MAN OF GENIUS By M. P. WILLcocks 6/- Ready May 15 
THE CHILD OF CHANCE By MAaxIME FormMont 6/- Ready May 19 
THE BISHOP’S SCAPEGOAT By T. B. CLecc 6/- Ready May 22 





In addition to A Novel Quartette, I have the following important books almost ready: 

(I) THE LIFE OF SIR HALLIDAY MACARTNEY, K.C.M.G., Commander of Li Hung Chang’s trained force 
in the Taeping Rebellion, founder of the first Chinese Arsenal, Secretary to the first Chinese Embassy to Europe, Secretary 
and Councillor to the Chinese Legation in London for thirty years.) By DEMETRIUSC. BOULGER, with a sae b 
SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, and numerous Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Price 24s. net. (II) THE SHAKESPEAR 
PROBLEM RESTATED. By GEORGE GREENWOOD, M.P. Demy 8vo. Price 21s. net. Scholars admit that a large 
portion of the dramas contained in the First Folio of 1623 did not emanate from the pen of Shakespeare. Was the author 
of these plays really William Shakespeare? In the present work the author restates the arguments for the negative case— 
viz., that the Stratford player was not the real Shakespeare. No attempt is made to uphold the Baconian, or any other 
theory of authorship, or to arrive at any positive solution of “The Shakespeare Problem.” (III) THE CREED OF 
BUDDHA. By the author of “The Creed of Christ.” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. The author of “The Creed of Christ” here 
makes an attempt to ascertain the inner faith of the Founder of Buddhism, and reaches conclusions diametrically opposed 
to the views about “Buddha” which have long been current in the West. He believes that Buddhism, as taught by its 


founder, was identical, in the last resort, with the teaching of Christ. 
JOHN LANE 
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